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Tuts is perhaps the most extraordinary book of the day. Nay 
more, it is the most extraordinary book that has yet been written on 
that stupendous subject of which it treats. Some readers will pro- 
bably interpret this expression in the sense in which old Fuseli 
used to reply to his noble patrons, when they would claim his ad- 
miration for the merits of the bad pictures with which they had 
been imposed upon by the virtu-mongers: * Very extraordinary, 
very extraordinary, indeed, my lord,”—meaning ‘extraordinary 
bad.’ Our meaning, however, is that it is both ‘extraordinary bad’ 
and ‘extraordinary good’; though probably most of the limited 
number of readers it is likely to find at the present day, startled at 
its wild uncouthness of style, will class it in the former category, 
and throw it down in disgust before allowing the spell that lurks 
within its pages time to evolve itself out, and overpower them with 
its wonderful mastery,—which it will not fail to do if they will but 
chain down their reluctant attention, and read on. 

We confess that in point of style its faults are gross and glaring. 
One of the many poisoned sarcasms ascribed to Talleyrand, is that 
on one occasion when Rulhiéres complained of being so generally 
reputed a wicked man, whereas he had been guilty of but one act 
of wickedness in his life, the witty but unprincipled bishop re- 
plied, “‘ but when will this act be at an end ?’’—as though his whole 
life were but one crime. So may we say of this book, or at least 

e external form in which the author has chosen to clothe his 
Qi: it is not only replete with faults, but is itself all one 
hideous fault from beginning to end. In fact it may be called a 
‘French Revolution’ of language,—being itself the most striking 
illustration of the horrors, anarchy, and “ culbute générale,” of the 
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period to which it relates. That event was a convulsion of all the 
social elements,—the tumult and wild uproar of myriads of disim- 
prisoned ideas and forces, under a terrible reaction from a long period 
of unnatural restraint,—the overthrow of all the established formulas 
of order, government, and power. So has Mr. Carlyle treated all the 
established formulas of expression and style which go to make up 
the language, as a whole beautiful system, not less energetic and vi- 
gorous than harmonious and regular, in the hands of a master of 
its wonderful capabilities. He tramples them aj] in the dust, or 
scatters them to the four winds, and chooses to riot in a most fan- 
tastic revelry of confusion. In the fabrication of new words, sim- 
ple and compound, and in novel and uncouth applications and com- 
binations of them, he indulges in a license absolutely reckless, 
while for the restraints of laws of syntax and rights of usage he 
does not pretend to conceal a most contemptuous abhorrence. It 
would be an amusing spectacle, if it would not be too cruel, to see 
poor Lindley Murray stretched upon the bed of torture of some 
of his passages. 

Now all this we reprobate, without benefit of clergy, as “* extra- 
ordinary bad.” It is in bad taste. Mr. Carlyle has no right to en- 
tertain such a contempt for the language of Shakspeare and Mil- 
ton. He has no right to affect such an indifference to the form in 
which his burning and flaming thoughts may chance to clothe them- 
selves in expression as they burst in their rapid and wild array from 
his mind. - It is an affectation at the best; for though it is evidently 
a habit proceeding partly from an excessive devotion to the Ger- 
manic spirit with which he has sought to inspire his rhapsodies, and 
partly from an indolence shrinking from the labor of correct com- 
position under the plea of indifference to its results, yet it also in 
many cases exhibits a manifest design, a labored striving after gro- 
tesque and startling effect; and of all affectations that of eccentri- 
city is the least tolerable. In this case it admits of no justification. 
The theme furnishes no apology for it. The French Revolu- 
tion was a wild, grand, terrible, necessity—a ‘chaos come again’ 
no more within the control of any existing human powers, till 
it should have run its own fearful career, than the earthquake that 
convulses and desolates kingdoms. But for this imitation of it 
in language what necessity was there?—what advantage? None 
in the world. Mr. Carlyle might have uttered himself—‘ speak- 
ing’ what was in him, if, as he says, he had not the facul 
‘singing’ it—in English English, as well as in German Engl 
in decent e~der and harmony of language, as well as in the inco- 
herent confusion of words and phrases that he has seen fit to adopt. 
In this Age of Reform, when there is so much to be undone, and 
so much to be done, in the improvement of the many bad institu- 
tions by which human folly has permitted human fraud to mar so 
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sadly God’s fair and good creation, we profess to belong to the 
great party of Reform—and would even wish to claim a station 
under the flag of Radicalism which waves in the van of the great 
social movement—much abused and misrepresented as is that word. 
Mr. Carlyle, we understand, is a distinguished partisan of that move- 
ment. In his own country, especially, there is much to which the 
name English is prefixed, which we should like to see reformed 
from the rootindeed. The frauds and fallacies of the English aristo- 
cracy, political, ecclesiastical, and stock-jobbing—its national debt, 
and national pauperism—its colonial system, with its military and 
naval establishments, &c., Mr. Carlyle may attack, if he so please, 
with all the giant energies of his mind, and the cordial sympathies 
of every true American democrat would accompany each blow. 
But for the revolution in the English language, of which he would 
set so startling an example in the work before us, we must be par- 
doned if we cannot perceive the cui bono; and if we, therefore, set 
our face against it, and pronounce it ridiculous, offensive, affected, 
and an utter abomination,—a/most suflicient to condemn beyond 
redemption the most profound, philosophical, and poetical work 
that has yet appeared on the inexhaustible subject of the French 
Revolution. 

Thus much for what is “ extraordinary bad,” in these volumes,— 
in our reprobation of which we have been the more decided from 
the danger to be apprehended of injury to the language, from the 
numerous imitators that are likely to spring up under so striking 
and brilliant an example. Let all such beware. Such an attempt 
would be fatal. For though in the present instance redeemed by a 
genius that can convert even the ridiculous into the sublime, there 
could be no mercy for an imitation by an inferior, nor even, we 
think, for a repetition of a similar hazardous experiment by the 
same author. We hope that the indulgence for this absurd eccen- 
tricity of style which he affects, reluctantly extorted from his best 
admirers by the fascination of the genius that flashes over his every 
page, will not encourage Mr. Carlyle to a continuation of his parri- 
cidal rebellion against the good old ‘English undefiled’ which the 
great masters of our literature have heretofore found not utterly 
inadequate to the highest and boldest flights of poetic truth. 

And having thus recorded our solemn protest against the external 
fogsn, we come to the far more agreeable task of considering the 
igner substance or spirit of the Poem,—for though in the garb of 
prose and under the formal title of “a history,” the work before 
us is a poem, and nothing else,—like the immortal Epic to which 
Homer’s title has been disputed, a connected series of rhapsodies, 
all of surpassing sublimity, and blended into a most wondrous har- 
monious whole. It is indeed a ‘history,’ but not in the common 
sense of the term, as a narrative of the external events. It is a 
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highly idealized ‘history’ of the spirit of that stupendous Thing, 
the French Revolution,—of the human ideas and passions that con- 
stituted the wild fermenting elements which developed themselves 
successively into such variety of combinations and visible manifes- 
tations,—shapes now of angelic beauty and grandeur, now of de- 
moniac horror and hideousness, always colossal and almost super- 
human, while still exhibiting distinctly throughout their connection 
with human nature and human agencies. In the usual sense, he may 
be said to narrate nothing. He presumes every thing known; and, 
in fact, to read the book through understandingly requires the most 
intimate familiarity with the events of all that period, and with the 
details of personal characteristics and biography of its men. He 
alludes to every thing ; and taking the whole aggregate of materials 
before him as free at his disposal, and as already equally in posses- 
sion of himself and his reader or hearer, he selects out of the en- 
tire mass the particular fact, word, or thing that involves most sig- 
nificantly the essential type of the predominant idea he seeks to 
embody; and throws them together into such groups and series of 
groups as may exhibit with the most impressive dramatic effect the 
true moral, as contradistinguished from the mere physieal, history 
of his subject,—touching, every here and there, the outlines thus ra- 
pidly struck off, with an intensely luminous pencil, that flashes a 
world of suggested meaning, in contrast with the blackest shadows 
which the imagination may indnuige itself at will in filling up with- 
out ever exhausting their depth. We have even to confess that that 
very uncouthness and abruptness of style which we have already 
so strongly reprobated, sometimes contribute to increase this re- 
markable effect of the pictures that he draws, in a manner entirely 
peculiar and original, and startling and striking beyond description. 

The French Revolution—what a portentous mystery is involved 
in these words! What a stupendous event, in its double nature 
of the divine and the infernal—both as a blessing and as a curse to 
humankind! Who shall strike the balance, and pronounce whether 
its influence has been most potent as an impulse, or as a restraint, to 
the progress of that great democratic cause which we now see all 
things in the present age working to subserve! It has certainly 
been most influential as a moving power, by action and opposite re- 
action, in both directions ;—nor is either force yet exhausted. Far 
from it. The false artificialities of the olden time, in France, have 
never recovered, and can never recover, from that their terrible, eX- 
plosion and downfall; nor, as they have still been able as yet to 
maintain themselves in the other countries, can they ever forget the 
shock under which they were then made to reel and totter to their 
very base. But, on the other hand, how powerful is still the spell of 
those often-quoted words, “ the horrors of the French Revolution, ” 
to arrest the developement of the democratic spirit of the age, and to 
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impel men to cling still timidly to the protection of despotic powers, 
and mummeries of authority and reverence of which they themselves 
know the hollowness and the fallacy. The failure of the great ex- 
periment of the French Revolution has been indeed a staggering 
blow to the democratic cause ; and it has not been till within a very 
recent period that it has commenced to rise up again from under its 
stunning effect. The despotisms of the world—and most especially 
that of the English aristocracy which has moulded the literature on 
which we have mainly had to depend for our national education— 
have not failed to make the fullest use of the text afforded them by 
it, to paralyze almost into temporary extinction the growing spirit 
which was so rapidly undermining the foundations of their thrones, 
palaces, and citadels. In the phrase of Carlyle, they have “ shriek- 
ed themselves hoarse, cursing it;’’—and unfortunately the good 
that it involved was, in truth, so fearfully mixed up with the darkest 
and direst evil, that its friends could not or dared not raise a voice 
in its defence, to analyze the mingled ore, and risk the odium of its 
crimes for the sake of the good which it was so difficult to diserimi- 
nate from the former. But the time has now come in which we 
should begin to look with a steadier, bolder, and clearer eye upon 
the French Revolution, with all its terrors and horrors. Contempo- 
rary memoirs have amply done their part,—as also those self-styled 
histories which are after all but compilations of the memoirs, im- 
perfect attempts at the anticipation of the judgment of posterity, 
being still but the utterance of contemporary passion and preju- 
dice,—and have accumulated more copious materials than perhaps 
illustrate any other great event of the world’s history ; and the duty 
of History proper now begins, to analyze them aright, and to digest 
from them the essence of the healthful and Jiving truth. To the dis- 
charge of this duty we regard the present work as the most impor- 
tant contribution that has yetappeared. Thatits author has at least 
approached the solemn task in the proper spirit for its righteous per- 
formance, will sufficiently appear trom the following extracts : 
Whence it* cometh? Whither it goeth? These are questions! When the age 
of Miracles lay faded into the distance as an incredible tradition, and even the age 
of Conventionalities was now old; and Man’s Existence had for lonz generations 
rested on mere formulas which were grown hollow by the course of time; and it 
seemed as if no Reality any longer existed, but only Phantasms of realities, and God’s 
Universe were the work of the Tailor and Upholsterer mainly, and men were buck- 
ram masks that went about becking and grimacing there,—on a sudden, the Earth 
yawns asunder, and amid Tartarean smoke, and glare of fierce brightness, rises 
SanscuorrisM, many-headed, fire-breathing, and asks: What think ye of me? 
Well may the buckram masks start together, terror-struck; ‘into expressive well- 
concerted groups!’ It is indeed, Friends, a most singular, most fatal thing. Let 


whosoever is but buckram and a phantasm look to it; ill verily may it fare with 
them; here methinks he cannot much longer be. Wo also to many a one who is 








* Namely, the great Phenomenon of ‘Sansculottism. ’ 
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not wholly buckram, but partially real and human! The age of Miracles has come 
back! ‘Behold the Word-Phenix, in fire-consummation and fire-creation; wide 
are her fanning wings; loud is her death-melody, of battle-thunders and falling 
towns; skyward lashes the funeral flame, enveloping all things: it is the Death- 
Birth of a World!’ 

Whereby, however, as we often say, shall one unspeakable blessing seem attain- 
able. ‘This, namely: that Man and his Life rest no more on hollowness and a Lie, 
but on solidity and some kind of Truth. Welcome, the beggarliest truth, so it be 
one, in exchange for the royallest sham! Truth of any kind breeds ever new and 
better truth; thus hard granite rock will crumble down into soil, under the blessed 
skyey influences; and cover itself with verdure, with fruitage and umbrage. But 
as for Falsehood, which, in like contrary manner, grows ever falser,—what can it, 
or what should it do but decease, being ripe; decompose itself, gently or even 
violenily, and return to the Father of it,—too probably in flames of fire? 

Sansculottism will burn much; but what is incombustible it will not burn. Fear 
not Sansculottism ; recognise it for what it is, the portentous inevitable end of much, 
the miraculous beginning of much. One other thing thou mayest understand of it: 
that it too came from God; for has it not deen? From of old, as it is written, are 
His goings forth; in the great Deep of things; fearful and wonderful now as in the 
beginning; in the whirlwind also He speaks; and the wrath of men is made to 
praise Him. But to guage and measure this immeasurable Thing, and what is 
called account for it, and reduce it to a dead logic-formula, attempt not! Much 
less shalt thou shriek thyself hoarse, cursing it; for that, to all needful lengths, has 
been already done. As an actually existing Son of Time, Joo/, with unspeakable 
manifold interest, oftenest in silence, at what the Time did bring; therewith edify, 
instruct, nourish thyself, or were it but amuse and gratify thyself, as it is given 
thee. 


Let the reader approach the subject in a similar spirit, and he may 
be able to extract from the very midst of its most frightful horrors 
the most precious fruits of political and moral truth. 

The first idea of which the mind ought fully to possess itself, be- 
fore entering upon the contemplation of the scenes of that awful 
drama, is, the moral condition or state of being of the French nation 
at its outset, resulting from the education which it had received 
from the preceding centuries. In this alone shall the key be found 
to that appalling maze of mystery and seeming madness. In this, 
too, shall be found its mighty moral. In illustration of this idea, 
we quoica few scattered passages from Mr. Carlyle, which will also 
serve to illustrate the remarks we have made upon the abrupt incohe- 
rence of style in which the book is written. The first scene to which 
he introduces the reader is the sick-room of Louis XV, in which 
the eye of history may behold the phantoms of the awful truths of 
the centuries gliding solemnly by, unseen either by the fast glazing 
eye of the dying monarch, or any of the other not less blind occu- 
pants of that chamber. The extract does not admit of curtailment. 


Observe, however, that of man’s whole terrestial possessions and attainments, un- 
speakably the noblest are his Symbols, divine or divine-seeming ; under which he 
marches and fights, with victorious assurance, in this life-battle: what we can call 
his Realised Ideals. Of which realised Ideals, omitting the rest, consider only these 
two: his Church, or spiritual Guidance; his Kingship, or temporal one. The 
Church; what a word was there; richer than Golconda and the treasures of the 
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world! In the heart of the remotest mountains rises the little Kirk; the Dead all 
slumbering round it, under their white memorial-stones, ‘in hope of a happy resur- 
rection:’ dull wert thou, O Reader, if never in any hour (say of moaning midnight, 
when such Kirk hung spectral in the sky, and Being was as if swallowed up of 
Darkness) it spoke to thee—things unspeakable, that went to thy soul’s soul. Strong 
was he that had a Church, what we can call a Church: he stood thereby, though 
‘in the centre of Immensities in the conflux of Eternities,’ yet manlike towards God 
and man; the vague shoreless Universe had become a firm city for him, and dwell- 
ing which he knew. Such virtue was in Belief; in these words, well spoken: J be- 
lieve. Well might men prize their Credo, and raise stateliest Temples for it, and 
reverend Hierarchies, and give it the tithe of their substance; it was worth living 
for and dying for. 

Neither was that an inconsiderable moment when wild armed men first raised 
their Strongest aloft on the buckler-throne; and, with clanging armour and hearts, 
said solemnly: Be thou our Acknowledged Strongest! In such Acknowledged 
Strongest (well named King, Kén-ning, Can-ning, or Man that was Able) what a 
Symbol shone now for them,—significant with the destinies of the world! A Sym- 
bol of true Guidance in return for loving Obedience; properly, if he knew it, the 
prime want of man. A Symbol which might be called sacred; for is there not, in 
reverence for what is better than we, an indestructible sacredness? On which 
ground too it was well said there lay in the Acknowledged Strongest a divine 
right; as surely there might in the Strongest, whether Acknowledged or not,—con- 
sidering who made him strong. And so, in the midst of confusions and unutterable 
incongruities (as all growth is confused,) did this of Royalty, with Loyalty envi- 
roning it, spring up; and grow mysteriously, subduing and assimilating (for a 
principle of Life was in it,) till it also had grown world-great, and was among the 
main Facts of our modern existence. Such a Fact, that Louis XIV., for example, 
could answer the expostulatory Magistrate with his ‘ L’ Etat c’est moi (The State? 
I am the State;’) and be replied to by silence and abashed looks. So far had acci- 
dent and forethought; had your Louis Elevenths, with the leaden Virgin in their 
hat-band, and torture-wheels and conical oudliettes (man-eating!) under their feet; 
your Henri Fourths, with their prophesied social millennium ‘ when every peasant 
should have his fowl in the pot;’ and, on the whole, the fertility of this most fertile 
Existence (named of Good and Evil,)—brought it, in the matter of the Kingship. 
Wondrous! Concerning which may we not again say, that in the huge mass of 
Evil, as it rolls and swells, there is ever some Good working imprisoned; working 
towards deliverance and triumph? 

How such Ideals do realise themselves; and grow, wondrously, from amid the 
incongruous ever-fluctuating chaos of the Actual: this is what World-History, if 
it teach any thing, hastoteach us. How they grow; and, afterlong stormy growth, 
bloom out mature, supreme; then quickly (for the blossom is brief) fall into decay; 
sorrowfully dwindle; and crumble down, or rush down, noisily or noiselessly dis- 
appearing. The blossom is so brief; as of some centennial Cactus-flower, which 
after a century of waiting shines out for hours! Thus from the day when rough 
Clovis, in the Champ de Mars, in sight of his whole army, had to cleave retributive- 
ly the head of that rough Frank, with sudden battle-axe, and the fierce words, ‘ It 
was thus thou clavest the vase’ (St. Remi’s and mine) ‘at Soissons,’ forward to 
Louis the Grand and his L’ Etat c’est mot, we count some twelve hundred years: and 
now this the very next Louis is dying, and so much dying with him !—Nay, thus 
too if Catholicism, with and against Feudalism (but not against Nature and her 
bounty,) gave us English a Shakspeare and Era of Shakspeare, and so produced a 
blossom of Catholicism,—it was not till Catholicism itself, so far as Law could 
abolish it, had been abolished here. 

But of those decadent ages in which no Ideal either grows or blossoms? When 
Belief and Loyalty have passed away, and only the cant and false echo of them 
remains; and all Solemnity has become Pageantry; and the Creed of persons in 
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authority has become one of two things: an Imbecility or a Machiavelism? Alas, 
of these ages World-History can take no notice; they have to become compressed 
more and more, and finally suppressed in the Annals of Mankind ; blotted out as 
spurious,—which indeed they are. Hapless ages: wherein, if ever in any, it is an 
unhappiness to be born. To be born; and to learn only, by every tradition and 
example, that God’s Universe is Belial’s and a Lie; and ‘the Supreme Quack’ the 
hierarch of men! In which mournfullest faith, nevertheless, do we not see whole 
generations (two, and sometimes even three successively ) live, what they call living; 
and vanish,—without chance of reappearance ? 

In such a decadent age, or one fast verging that way, had our poor Louis been 
born. Grant also that if the French Kingship had not, by course of Nature, long 
to live, he of all men was the man to accelerate Nature. The blossom of French 
Royalty, cactus-like, has accordingly made an astonishing progress. In those Metz 
days, it was still standing with all its petals, though bedimmed by Orleans Regents 
and Rowé Ministers and Cardinals; but now, in 1774, we behold it bald, and the 
Virtue nigh gone out of it. 

Disastrous indeed does it look with those same ‘ realised Ideals,’ one and all! The 
Church, which, in its palmy season, seven hundred years ago, could make an Em- 
peror wait barefoot, in penance-shift, three days, in the snow, has for centuries seen 
itself decaying; reduced even to forget old purposes and enmities, and join interest 
with the Kingship: on this younger strength it would fain stay its decrepitude; and 
these two will henceforth stand and fall together. Alas, the Sorbonne still sits there, 
im its old mansion; but mumbles only jargon of dotage, and no longer leads the 
consciences of men: not the Sorbonne; it is Encyclopédies, Philosophie, and who 
knows what nameless innumerable multitude of ready Writers, profane Singers, 
Romancers, Players, Disputators, and Pamphleteers, that now form the Spiritual 
Guidance of the world. The world’s Practical Guidance too is lost, or has glided 
into the same miscellaneous hands. Who is it that the King (Adle-man, named 
also Roi, Rex, or Director) now guides? His own huntsmen and prickers: when 
there 1s to be no hunt, it is well said, ‘ Le Roi ne fera rien (To-day his Majesty 
will do nothing.’) He lives and lingers there, because he is living there, and none 
has yet laid hands on him. 

The Nobles, in like manner, have nearly ceased either to guide or misguide; and 
are now, as their master is, little more than ornamental figures. It is long that they 
have done with butchering one another or their king: the Workers, protected, en- 
couraged by Majesty, have ages ago built walled towns, and there ply their crafts ; 
will permit no Robber Baron to ‘live by the saddle,’ but maintain a gallows to pre- 
vent it. Ever since that period of the Fende, the Noble has changed his fighting 
sword into a court rapier; and now loyally attends his King as ministering satel- 
lite; divides the spoil, not now by violence and murder, but by soliciting and finesse. 
These men cell themselves supports of the throne: singular gilt-pasteboard caryati- 
des in that singular edifice! For the rest, their privileges every way are now much 
curtailed. ‘That Law authorising a Seigneur, as he returned from hunting, to kill 
not more than two Serfs, and refresh his feet in their warm blood and bowels, has 
fallen into perfect desuetude,—and even into incredibility; for if Deputy Lapoule 
can believe in it, and call for the abrogation of it, so cannot we. No Charolois, for 
these last fifty years, though never so fond of shooting, has been in use to bring 
down slaters and plumbers, and see them roll from their roofs; but contents himself 
with partridges and grouse. Close viewed, their industry and function is that of 
dressing gracefully and eating sumptuously. As for their debauchery and depravity, 
it is perhaps unexampled since the era of Tiberius and Commodus. Nevertheless, 
one has still partly a feeling with the lady Maréchale: “ Depend upon it, Sir, God 
thinks twice before damning a man of that quality.” These people, of old, surely 
had virtues, uses; or they could not have been there. Nay one virtue they are still 
required to have (for mortal man cannot live without a conscience:) the virtue of 


perfect readiness to fight duels. 
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Such are the shepherds of the people: and now how fares it with the flock? 
With the flock, as is inevitable, it fares ill, and ever worse. They are not tended, 
they are only regularly shorn. They are sent for, to do statute-labor, to pay statute- 
taxes; to fatten battle-fields (named Bed of Honor) with their bodies, in quarrels 
which are not theirs; their hand and toil is in every possession of man; but for 
themselves they have little or no possession. Untaught, uncomforted, unfed; to 
pine dully in thick obscuration, in squalid destitution and obstruction: this is the lot 
of millions; peuple taillable et corvéable d merci et miséricorde. In Brittany they 
once rose in revolt at the first introduction of Pendulum Clocks; thinking it had 
something to do with the Gadelie. Paris requires to be cleared out periodically by 
the Police; and the horde of hunger-stricken vagabonds sent wandering again over 
space—for atime. ‘During one such periodical clearance,’ says Lucretelle, ‘in May, 
1750, the Police had presumed withal to carry off some reputable people’s children, 
in the hope of extorting ransoms for them. The mothers fill the public places with 
cries of despair; crowds gather, get excited; so many women in distraction run 
about exaggerating the alarm: an absurd and horrid fable rises among the people; 
it is said thet the Doctors have ordered a Great Person to take baths of young hu- 
man blood, for the restoration of his own, all spoiled by debaucheries. Some of the 
rioters,’ adds Lacretelle, quite coolly, ‘were hanged on the following days:’ the Po- 
lice went on. O ye poor naked wretches! and this then is your inarticulate cry to 
Heaven, as of a dumb tortured animal, crying from uttermost depths of pain and de- 
basement? Do these azure skies, like a dead crystalline vault, only reverberate the 
echo of iton you? Respond to it only by ‘hanging on the following days ?’—Not 
so: not forever! Ye are heard in Heaven. Also the answer will come,—in a hor- 
ror of great darkness, and shakings of the world, and a cup of trembling which all 
the nations shall shrink. 

Remark, meanwhile, how amid the wrecks and dust of this universal Decay new 
Powers are fashioning themselves, adapted to the new time, and its destinies. Be- 
sides the old Noblesse, originally of Fighters, there is a new recognised Noblesse of 
Lawyers; whose gala-day and proud battle-day even now is. An unrecognised 
Noblesse of Commerce; powerful enough, with money in their pocket. Lastly, 
powerfullest of all, a Noblesse of Literature; without steel on their thigh, without 
gold in their purse, but with the ‘grand thaumaturgic faculty of Thought’ in their 
head. French Philosophism has arisen; in which little word how much do we in- 
clude! Here, indeed, lies properly the cardinal symptom of the whole wide-spread 
malady. Faith is gone out; Scepticism is come in. Evil abounds and accumu- 
lates; no man has Faith to withstand it, to amend it, to begin by amending himself: 
it must even go on accumulating. While hollow languor and vacuity is the lot of 
the Upper, and want and stagnation of the Lower, and universal misery is certain 
enough, what other thing is certain! That a Lie cannot be believed! Philosophism 
knows only this: her other Belief is mainly that, in spiritual supersensual matters, 
no Belief is possible. Unhappy! Nay, as yet the Contradiction of a Lie is some 
kind of Belief; but the Lie with its Contradiction once swept away, what will re- 
main? The five unsatiated Senses will remain, the sixth insatiable Sense (of 
Vanity ;) the whole demonic nature of man will remain,—hurled forth to rage blind- 
ly without rule or rein; savage itself, yet with all the tools and weapons of civiliza- 
tion: a spectacle new in History. 

In such a France, as in a Powder-tower, where fire unquenched and now un- 
quenchable is smoking and smouldering all round, has Louis XV. lain down to die. 
With Pompadourism and Dubarryism, his Fleur-de-lis has been shamefully struck 
down in all lands and on all seas; Poverty invades even the royal exchequer, and 
Tax-farming can squeeze out no more; there is a quarrel of twenty-five years stand- 
ing with the Parlement; every where Want, Dishonesty, Unbelief, and hot-brained 
Sciolists for state-physicians: it is a portentous hour. 

Such things can the eye of History see in this sick-room of King Louis, which 
were invisible to the Courtiers there. It is twenty years, gone Christmas-day since 
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Lord Chesterfield, summing up what he had noted of this same France, wrote, and 
sent off by post, the following words that have become memorable: ‘In short, all 
the symptoms which I have ever met with in History, previous to great Changes 
and Revolutions in Government, now exist and daily increase in France.’ 


The powerful picture exhibited by the following brief extract, we 
cannot refrain from quoting, though not directly connected with 
our immediate present object: 


But figure his thought when Death is now clutching at his own heart-strings; un- 
looked for, inexorabie! Yes, poor Louis, Death has found thee. No palace walls 
or life-guards, gorgeous tapestries or gilt buckram of stiffest ceremonial could keep 
him out; but he is here, here at thy very life-breath, and will extinguish it. Thou, 
whose whole existence hitherto was a chimera and scenic show, at length becomest 
a reality: sumptuous Versailles bursts asunder, like a Dream, into void Immensity; 
Time is done, and all the Scaffolding of Time falls wrecked with hideous clangor 
round thy soul: the pale Kingdoms yawn open; there must thou enter, naked, all 
unking’d, and await what is appointed thee! Unhappy man, there as thou turnest, 
in dull agony, on thy bed of weariness, what a thought is thine! Purgatory and 
Hell-fire, now all too possible, in the prospect: in the retrospect,—alas, what thing 
didst thou do that were not better undone; what mortal didst thou generously help; 
what sorrow hadst thou mercy on? Do the ‘five hundred thousand’ ghosts, who 
sank shamefully on so many battle-fields from Rossbach to Quebec, that thy Harlot 
might take revenge for an epigram,—crowd round thee inthis hour? Thy foul 
Harem; the curses of mothers, the tears and infamy of daughters? Miserable man! 
thou ‘ hast done evil as thou couldst:’ thy whole existence seems one hideous abor- 
tion and mistake of Nature; the use and meaning of thee not yet known. Wert 
thou a fabulous Griffin, devowring the works of men; daily dragging virgins to thy 
cave ;—clad also in scales that no spear could pierce: nospear but Death’s? A Grif- 
fin not fabulous but real! Frightful, O Louis, seem these moments for thee. We 
will pry no further into the horrors of a sinner’s deathbed. 

And yet let no meanest man lay flattering unction to his soul. Louis was a Ruler; 
but art not thou also one? His wide France, look at it from the Fixed Stars (them- 
selves not yet Infinitude,) is no wider than thy narrow brickfield, where thou too 
didst faithfully, or didst unfaithfully. Man, ‘Symbol of Eternity imprisoned into 
Time!’ it is not thy works, which are all mortal, infinitely little, and the greatest no 
greater than the least, but only the Spirit thou workest in, that can have worth or 
continuance. 


Here we have, darkly shadowed out into strong relief, the condition 
of the twenty-five millions, that ‘canaille,’ or those ‘ masses,’ every 
unit of which was a natural man, with his rights and his mights, equal- 
ly with the sovereignties, nobilities, holinesses, and reverences, that 
had for so many ages been crushing them into the dust that they 
were made to slake with their sweat, blood, and tears: 


Dreary, languid do these struggle in their obscure remoteness; their hearth cheer- 
less, their diet thin. For them, in this world, rises no Era of Hope; hardly now in 
the other,—if it be not hope in the gloomy rest of Death, for their faith too is fail- 
ing. Untaught, uncomforted, unfed! A dum generation; their voice only an in- 
articulate ery: spokesman, in the King’s Council, in the world’s forum, they have 
none that finds credence. At rare intervals (as now, in 1775,) they will fling down 
their hoes and hammers; and, to the astonishment of thinking mankind, flock 
hither and thither, dangerous, aimless; get the length even of Versailles. Turgot 
is altering the Corn-trade, abrogating the absurdest Corn-laws; there is dearth, real, 
or were it even ‘factitinus;’ an indubitable scarcity of bread. And so on the 2d 
day of May, 1775, these waste multitudes do here, at Versailles Chiteau, in wide 
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spread wretchedness, in sallow faces, squalor, winged raggedness, present, as in 
legible hieroglyphic writing, their Petition of Grievances. The Chiteau-Grates 
must be shut; but the King will appear on the balcony, and speak to them. They 
have seen the King’s face; their Petition of Grievance has been, if not read, looked 
at. For answer, two of them are hanged, on a ‘ new gallows forty feet high;’ and 
the rest driven back to their dens,—for a time. 

Clearly a difficult ‘point’ for Government, that of dealing with these masses ;— 
if indeed it be not rather the sole point and problem of Government, and all other 
points mere accidental crotchets, superiicialities, and beatings of the wind! Fr let 
Charter-chests, Use and Wont, Law common and special, say what they will, the 
masses count to so many millions of units; made, to all appearance, by God,—whose 
Earth this is declared to be. Besides, the people are not without ferocity; they have 
sinews and indignation. Do but look what holiday old Marquis Mirabeau, the 
crabbed old Friend of Men, looked on, in these same years, from his lodging, at the 
Baths of Mont d’Or: ‘ The savages descending in torrents from the mountains; our 
people ordered not to go out. The Curate in surplice and stole ; Justice in its peruke; 
Marechaussée sabre in hand, guarding the place, till the bagpipes can begin. The 
dance interrupted, in a quarter of an hour, by battle; the cries, the squealings of the 
children, of infirm persons, and other assistants, tarring them on, as the rabble does 
when dogs fight; frightful men, or rather frightful wild-animals, clad in jupes of 
coarse woollen, with large girdles of leather, studded with copper nails; of gigantic 
stature, heightened by high wooden-clogs (sabots); rising on tiptoe to see the fight; 
tramping time to it; rubbing their sides with their elbows; their faces haggard 
(figures haves,) and covered with their long greasy hair; the upper part of the 
visage waxing pale, the lower distorting itself into the attempt at a cruel laugh 
and a sort of ferocious impatience. And these people pay the taille! And you 
want further to take their salt from them! And you know not what it is you 
are stripping barer, or as you call it, governing; what, by the spurt of your pen, in 
its cold dastard indifference, you will fancy you can starve always with impunity; 
always till the catastrophe come!— Ah, Madame, such Government by Blindman’s- 
buff, stumbling along too far, will end in the General Overturn (culbule générale).’ 

Undoubtedly a dark feature this in an Age of Gold,—Age, at least, of Paper and 
Hope! Meanwhile, trouble us not with thy prophecies, O croaking Friend of Men: 
tis long that we have heard such; and still the old world keeps wagging, in its old 
way. 

s * * * * * * * * 

Fancy, then, some Five-and-twenty Millions of such gaunt figures, with their hag- 
gard faces ( figures haves ) ; in woollen jupes, with copper-studded leather girths, 
and high sabots,—starting up to ask, as in forest-roarings, their washed Upper- 
Classes, after Jong unreviewed centuries, virtually this question: How have ye 
treated us; how have ye taught us, fed us, and led us, while we toiled for you?’ The 
answer can be read in flames, over the nightly summer-sky. This is the feeding 
and leading we have had of you: Empriness,—of pocket, of stomach, of head, and 
of heart. Behold there is nothing in us; nothing but what Nature gives her wild 
children of the desert: Ferocity and Appetite; Strength grounded on Hunger. 
Did ye mark among your Rights of Man, that man was not to die of starvation, 
while there was bread reaped by him? It is among the Mights of Man. 


Upon which the remark justly follows soon after: 


For all is wrong, and gone out of joint; the inward spiritual, and the outward 
economical; head or heart there is no soundness in it. As indeed, evils of all sorts 
are more or less of kin, and do usually go together: especially it is an old truth that 
wherever huge physical evil is, there, as the parent and origin of it, has moral evil 
to a proportionate extent been. Befure those five-and-twenty laboring Millions, for 
instance, could get that haggardness of face, which old Mirabeau now looks on, in a 
Nation calling itself Christian, and calling man the brother of man,—what unspeak- 
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able, nigh infinite Dishonesty (of seeming and not being) in ali manner of Rulers, 
and appointed Watchers, spiritual and temporal, must there not, through long ages, 
have gone on accumulating! It will accumulate: moreover, it will reach a head; 
for the first of all Gospels is this, that a Lie cannot endure for ever. 

In fact, if we pierce through that rosepink vapor of Sentimentalism, Philanthro- 
phy, and Feasts of Morals, there lies behind it one of the sorriest spectacles. You 
might ask, What bonds that ever held a human society happily together, or held it 
together at all, are in force here? It is an unbelieving people! which has supposi- 
tions, hypotheses, and froth-systems of victorious Analysis; and for belief this 
mainly, that Pleasure is pleasant. Hunger they have for all sweet things; and the 
law of Hunger: but what other law? Within them, or over them, properly none! 

Their King has become a King of Popinjay; with his Maurepas Government, 
gyrating as the weathercock does, blown about by every wind. Above them they 
see no God; or they even do not look above, except with astronomical glasses. 
The Church indeed still is; but in the most submissive state; quite tamed by Philo- 
sophism: in a singularly short time; for the hour was come. Some twenty years 
ago, your Archbishop Beaumont would not even let the poor Jansenists get buried : 
your Loménie Brienne (a rising man, whom we shall meet with yet) could, in the 
name of the Clergy, insist on having the Anti-Protestant Laws, which condemn to 
death for preaching, ‘put in execution.’ And, alas, now not so much as Baron 
Holbach’s Atheism can be burnt,—except as pipe-matches by the private specula- 
tive individual. Our Church stands haltered, dumb, like a dumb ox; lowing only 
for provender (of tithes; ) content if it can have that; or dumbly, dully, expecting 
its further doom. And the Twenty Millions of ‘haggard faces :’ and, as finger-post 
and guidance to them in their dark struggle, ‘a gallows forty feet high!’ Certainly 
a singular Golden Age; with its Feasts of Morals, its ‘sweet manners,’ its sweet 
institutions (institutions douces;) betokening nothing but peace among men!— 
Peace? O Philosophe-Sentimentalism, what hast thou to do with peace, when thy 
mother’s name is Jezebel? Foul Product of still fouler Corruption, thou with the 
Corruption, art doomed ! 

In this state of things the rotten may still hold together for a time, 
‘with a ghastly affectation of life,’ resting simply on that support of 
habit to which men cling with so instinctive a tenacity, as their only 
certain hold as they hang suspended over the infinite abyss of the 
unknown and untried. 


But if ‘every man,’ as it has been written, ‘holds confined within him a mad- 
man,’ what must every Society do;—Society, which in its commonest state is called 
‘the standing miracle of this world!’ ‘Without such Earth-rind of Habit,’ con- 
tinues our author, ‘call it System of Habits, in a word, fived-ways of acting and be- 
lieving,—Society would not exist at all. With such it exists, better or worse. 
Herein too, in this its System of Habits, acquired, retained how you will, lies the 
true Law-Code and Constitution of a Society; the only Code, though an unwritten 
one, which it can in no wise disobey. The thing wecall written Code, Constitution, 
Form of Government and the like, what is it but some miniature image, and solemnly 
expressed summary of this unwritten Code? Js—or rather, alas, is not; but only 
should be, and always tends to be! In which latter discrepancy lies struggle with- 
out end.’ And now, we add in the same dialect, let but, by ill chance, in such ever- 
enduring struggle—your ‘thin Earth-rind’ be once broken! The fountains of the 
great deep boil forth; fire-fountains, enveloping, engulphing. Your Earth-rind is 
shattered, swallowed up; instead of a green flowery world there is a waste wild- 
weltering chaos;—-which has again, with tumult and struggle, to make itself into a 
world. 


Here, then, is the first idea to be borne in mind in considering 
the progress of the Revolution through all its subsequent rapidly 
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shifting phases. The existing system of things was utterly worn 
out and rotten. It was all a falsehood and a fraud, and the founda- 
tions of delusion and force on which it had for so many ages rested 
were now crumbled away, and prepared to fall with a tremendous 
ruin and crash. And unfortunately there was no preparation—or 
at least no adequate preparation—any where in the mind and heart 
of the nation, or of any order or class in it, of the elements of a 
new sound and practicable system to be immediately substituted in 
its place, as it should gradually sink and disappear. Where should 
it be looked for?’ The Court and the Aristocracy were sunk in the 
profoundest ignorance of the true philosophy of the times. They 
knew and believed in nothing but their divine right to claim every 
‘third nettle’ from the scanty store which somehow or other support- 
ed the peasant’s miserable existence. It was true that they were 
bankrupt—that the fallacy of the great natural ‘solecism’ which 
such a system presented had thus at length proved itself, and de- 
veloped itself to the point of ripeness at which the remedy must 
come in some mode or another, by the impossibilty of its working 
on any longer, in spite of all the imaginable variety of expedients 
and paper-money artifices which any succession of ministers and 
financiers could devise. But they could never be brought to under- 
stand it, or the meaning of it; and instead of gracefully yielding to 
the inevitable, and avoiding the necessity of atoning in blood and 
flame for the long accumulation of injury which the nation was now 
rising up from its lowest depths to sweep away, and perhaps to 
avenge, by a peaceful acquiescence in the total reform which had 
become necessary, they stupidly threw themselves under the wheels 
of the great movement. They courted, and, as a whole, deserved, 
the fate which their suicidal selfishness both precipitated and im- 
measurably aggravated. By their obstinate struggle against the 
Revolution at every stp, and by their known traitorous alliance with 
the bayonets of despotic Europe, which were bristling around 
France in every direction, and pointing towards Paris from which 
nothing but almost superhuman exertions of the young regenerated 
strength of France could ward them off, they gave to the contest, be- 
tween themselves and the French Revolution, a degree of bitterness 
and desperate extremity, in which self-preservation became the sole 
law, driving the men of the time into the midst of the most horrible 
measures of terror and carnage, by a necessity superseding al] con- 
siderations of the abstract right or mercy of such dreadful expedi- 
ents, in individual cases. On their own heads be their own blood, 
and a large proportion at least of the crimes and horrors of the Re- 
volution. It is clear enough, then, that, in spite of all the personal 
good feelings and intentions of the amiable King, nothing was to 
be looked for from the Court and Aristocracy, of remedy for the 
frightful disease of the times—nothing, in fact, but aggravation of 
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its worst tendencies. In the Church, too, there was no help. The 
worst feature of the times, unfortunately, was, that the foundations 
of the Church, in the faith and affection of the nation’s heart, were 
also entirely crumbled away ; and Religion paid a fearful penalty 
for the abuses with which it had been overgrown in its false alli- 
ance with a false system of temporal despotism, in the result to 
which it had arrived—of almost universal infidelity. It was a pe- 
riod in which there was no belief in any thing, but only a disbelief 
in every thing ;—and if those great institutions by which nations 
are wont to anchor their faith, and find tranquillity at least in that 
support, had thus reduced themselves to this state of utter hopeless 
rottenness, whose fault was it? Was it that of the writers—and 
their readers, the nation,—who attacked what had become an 
abomination in the eyes of God and man—who rejected the whole 
of that of which nine-tenths had become false and corrupt, so as al- 
most entirely to conceal and stifle the remaining tenth part which 
was true in the abstract, and of divine origin? Surely not, but 
rather of those who had for so many ages so administered those 
institutions as to have brought them by their own fault to sucha 
pass. 

Such were, then, the materials out of which a new order of things 
was to be constituted,—a chaos of discordant crumbling materials 
which contained no general principle of harmony, no sufficient law 
of order, to admit of their being reformed, at least until after a long 
period of tumult and whirling anarchy. The States General assem- 
bled on the fifth of May, 1789. The court had long struggled 
against this bitter necessity of calling in the aid of popular repre- 
sentation, to save it from the yawning gulf of Bankruptcy which cut 
short all its onward progress, and had brought it to a dead stand,— 
butin vain. It was intended asa mere financial machine,—to bridge 
the abyss, and carry the existing order of things safely over to re- 
sume the old tenor of its way. But it soon became apparent that 
such was not the mission on which the nation had sent this grand 
representative assembly to Paris. It soon, by the mere vis inertia, 
forced the nobility and clergy to unite with it in one consolidated 
National Assembly, which soon merged itself into a Constituent As- 
sembly, with the task of reorganizing the whole social system of 
France, by making a Constitution, as the one cardinal duty of its 
mission. 

Weare here arrested for the present by the allotted limits of our 
space. We invite the earnest reflection of the reader upon the ge- 
neral view already presented of the existing state of things; and 
will resume the subject, continuing our notice of this very remark- 


able work, in our next Number. 


ee 





EUROPEAN VIEWS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY.—No. II. 
M. DE TOCQUEVILLE.* 


In a former article published in the first number of this journal, 
we made some remarks upon the work of M. de Tocqueville, entitled 
Democracy in the United States. We were prevented, by circum- 
stances, frem pursuing the subject in the following number, as we 
intended ; but as the book is one of a standard character, and of 
permanent value, it is not likely to lose its hold upon the public at- 
tention ; and it is but recently that it has been brought within the 
reach of American readers, by the republication of an English 
translation. We are glad to learn, that a second production of the 
same author, in which he treats of the state of society in this coun- 
try, is going through the press. 

We express this opinion of the work of M. de Tocqueville, not 
because we agree with him in all his views respecting our institu- 
tions, or even in some of those which he appears to consider as the 
mostimportant. His residence among us was very short; the ma- 
terials which he was able to collect as the results of his own obser- 
vation were, of course, comparatively scanty, and often susceptible 
of much correction. His conclusions are, necessarily, in many cases, 
questionable or erroneous, as we have shown them to be in several 
instances, in our preceding article. But his observations, even when 
they are more or less liable to criticism, are always those of a really 
profound and vigorous thinker, equal to the great subject which he 
undertakes to treat, discussing it in good faith, and expressing his 
thoughts in a powerful and elegant style. As such, they are full of 
interest for all who are fitted, by their previous course of study and 
reflection, to follow the author on his arduous track, which, how- 
ever, he adorns throughout with the fairest flowers of a pure and 
chastened eloquence. They are the first observations of the kind 
which our institutions have yet elicited from any foreign mind; and 
are far more valuable, even in their errors, than the common-place 
truisms and boarding-school rhetoric of the every-day tourist. 

The first volume of this important work is occupied with a sum- 
mary account of the political institutions of this country, Federai, 
State, and Municipal, considered merely in their external form and 
practical operation. ‘The materials for such a summary were mostly 
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in print, or easily accessible to a careful and judicious inquirer. 
There was, of course, but little danger of any essential error in a 
writer like M. de Tocqueville; and this part of the work is not only 
executed with great ability, but, in almost every particular, with 
substantial correctness. It may be recommended with safety to the 
reader, whether native or foreign, as perhaps the best summary ac- 
count of our institutions now in print. 

On some important points it opens views which, if not entirely 
original, are presented under so striking an aspect, as to wear the 
appearance of novelty. As an example of these we may mention 
the author’s remarks upon the new character given to the judiciary 
department of the government by a written constitution. In coun- 
tries where there is no written constitution, and where the latest 
statute repeals all former ones that are in contradiction with it, the 
judge has nothing to do but to apply the law as declared by the 
legislature, to the case before him. Where there is a written con- 
stitution which controls all the laws, of whatever date, that are in- 
consistent with it,—of which inconsistency the courts are to judge, 
—they immediately acquire, and in this country daily exercise, the 
right of supervising the whole legislation of the State and General 
Governments, and annulling the laws at discretion when they deem 
them at variance with constitutional principles or restrictions. 
This function, which is common to the judiciary departments of the 
State and General Governments, is an entirely new thing in the 
practice of the world. The Supreme Court of the United States, 
annulling, at discretion, any act of Congress which it may deem un- 
constitutional,—hearing and deciding at its bar the controversies of 
twenty-six sovereign States,—and even, as we have seen in a late 
instance, issuing its mandamus to the highest Executive authorities 
of the Union,—is a spectacle,—certainly imposing,—dangerous, 
in the opinion of many, to liberty,—but at all events, entirely un- 
exampled in history. 

We are not, however, among those who entertain a very exagge- 
rated opinion of the political importance of the judiciary depart- 
ment of the Government, whether for good or evil. We do not 
feel the apprehensions entertained by some, from its encroach- 
ments on the rights of the codrdinate departments; nor do we look 
to it, with others, as a mighty sheet-anchor, by virtue of which the 
ship of State is to ride out in safety, through all future time, the 
hurricanes incident to the stormy ocean of democratic liberty, We 
consider its functions and powers as merely ministerial ; in no way 
dangerous to liberty—the abuse of them bringing in its train its own 
remedy; and withal as affording no protection against the perils 
to which our institutions are really liable; highly important in the 
business of practical life, to which they are habitually applied, 
but having little or no bearing upon the deeply seated causes, that 
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secure on the one hand, and threaten on the other, the continuance 
of ourGovernment. But although the judiciary department may be, 
and probably is, less important in the theory of our Government, 
than it is generally supposed to be, the new character that is given 
to it in this country by the existence of written constitutions, is 
certainly a very curious feature in the aspect of our system, and one 
which is well worth the attention of the political inquirer. M. de 
Tocqueville has presented it in his first volume more distinctly and 
forcibly than any preceding writer with whom we are acquainted. 

The second volume of his work contains a series of essays, not 
very closely connected by any single train of thought running 
through the whole, upon various causes and circumstances which 
are supposed by the author to regulate the working of our institu- 
tions, and to determine or modify their influence upon the welfare 
of the people. Here he is, of necessity, more exposed to error 
than in the former volume—first, from the nature of all speculative 
discussion, which is more uncertain, as such, thana mere exposition 
of known facts; and, secondly, from the character of his materials, 
which are chiefly his own observations,—hastily made in the course 
of a short tour, devoted, in part, to another definite object,—upon the 
vast subject of the character of our people, and the theory and 
practice of our political institutions. The eagle eye of sagacity 
can see much at a single glance; but it requires more than a year’s 
inspection to penetrate and fully comprehend the secret springs and 
workings of our immense system of confederate sovereignties, re- 
volving harmoniously round the common centre of the Union by the 
mere force of the popular will, that informs, and, in the language 
of Virgil, agitat molem,—keeps in motion the whole mass. In the 
results of a cursory survey of such a system, there is a great pro- 
bability of occasional error; and we find, accordingly, in the specu- 
lations contained in the second volume of M. de Tocqueville, a good 
deal that appears to us inconsistent with a correct view of our in- 
stitutions and history. In our former article we pointed out some 
of these errors, and particularly those relating to the instability of 
the laws, and the omnipotence of majorities. In regard to both 
these points the author’s conclusions are so directly opposite to the 
obvious results of daily experience, that we are really surprised 
how a writer of so much discernment could have been led by any 
circumstances to acquiesce in them. 

The stability of the political institutions of the United States,— 
considered as including the State and Federal constitutions, and the 
statutes enacted under them all,—is, in fact, by far the most remark- 
able feature about them, and the one which furnishes the strongest 
presumption of their future permanence and success. As they now ex- 
ist, they are nothing more than a full and natural developement of the 
principles which were brought into action by the first settlers two 
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hundred years ago, and which have undergone no essential alteration, 
except in the single fact of the separation from the parent country. 
Even this was not so much a change in the character of our institu- 
tions as the expulsion of an element that had always been foreign to 
them, and had never interfered with their practical operation except 
as a disturbing cause. During the fifty years that have since elaps- 
sed,—the most tumultuous and revolutionary half-century that has 
ever been known in Christendom,—the Government of the United 
States has suffered no essential, and hardly any formal changes ; 
for we cannot consider as changes in the laws and constitutions of 
the country the occasional variations of practice that occur from 
year to year in the details of the administration of the Union or 
the States. Like the miraculous tent in the Arabian tales, which 
could be held in the palm of the hand, but when expanded, at the 
will of the owner, was large enough to cover an army of a hundred 
thousand men,—our constitutions, of which the germ may be found 
in the brief contract concluded between some thirty or forty poor 
pilgrims on board the Mayflower in Plymouth harbour, have adapted 
themselves without essential change, and with an almost incon- 
ceivable harmony to the expansion of the people, until they now 
embrace under their broad protecting canopy a confederate Republic 
of twenty-six States and nearly twenty millions of men. Far from 
complaining of the instability of our institutions, we never recollect, 
without a new feeling of delighted admiration, the almost undisturbed 
quiet with which our country has pursued her course for the last 
fifty years through the series of political convulsions, which have 
shaken to their centre all the neighbouring and kindred nations of 
the Christian world. 

We think that M. de Tocqueville will, on farther reflection, re- 
vise his conclusions in regard to this point, as well as that of the 
omnipotence of majorities, to which we adverted at some length in 
our preceding article. On this head his theory is not less palpably 
at variance with the most obvious results of daily experience than 
on the other. The ceaseless fluctuation of opinion upon matters of 
personal preference and mere administration,—the alternation of 
triumph and defeat that marks the progress of contending parties,— 
the acrimony with which every majority that obtains possession of 
the government of a State or of the Union, is assailed and opposed, 
until] it is again reduced to a minority, or, finally, by protracted 
success, wears out opposition ;—these are the daily signs in our 
political firmament, not less apparent, and in no way more ques- 
tionable than is the steadiness with which our essential institutions 
look down in quiet majesty from their loftier height, upon this war 
of the elements that is constantly raging around their base. That 
a really acute and sagacious writer, like M. de Tocqueville, should 
have been led to represent the laws as fluctuating, and the power 
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of majorities as permanent, oppressive, and irresistible, is a rather 
curious fact which is probably to be accounted for by some acci- 
dental error or preconceived theory. 

In the chapters immediately following those on the omnipotence 
of majorities, M. de Tocqueville enlarges upon certain circumstances 
which, as he supposes, temper and mitigate their power. The prin- 
cipal of these is the influence of the legal profession. His theory 
upon this subject, as upon the one just alluded to, is somewhat ec- 
centric, and is not, in our opinion, much more tenable. According 
to M. de Tocqueville, the influence of the legal profession is, in 
our institutions, the real and only principle of aristocracy. 

“If I were requested,” says our author, ‘to point out the seat of 
the aristocratic principle in the United States, I should answer, with- 
out hesitation, that it is not to be found among the wealthy, who 
are not combined together by any common bond of interest. The 
seat of the American aristocracy is with the judges on the bench 
and the lawyers at the bar. 

“The more I reflect upon what I have witnessed in the United 
States, the more fully am I satisfied that the lawyers are the most 
powerful class in the community, and the only real counterpoise to 
the influence of the democracy. In the United States we perceive 
at once how well the spirit that pervades the bar is fitted by its vir- 
tues, and even its defects, to neutralize the vices inherent in a popu- 
lar government. 

“When the people are under the influence of some temporary ex- 
citement or accidental delusion, the lawyers make them feel an al- 
most invisible rein which checks their fury and keeps them within 
bounds. To the democratic instinct of the mass they oppose their 
aristocratic tendencies; to its love of innovation their superstitious 
respect for antiquity ; to its vast designs their narrow views; to its 
contempt for all rule, their taste for forms, and to its fiery ardor 
their habits of slow and cautious action. 

“The courts of justice are the instruments through which 
the legal profession exercises its influence upon the democracy in 
the most apparent way, but it also operates by several other chan- 
nels. As the lawyers are the only class of educated men who are 
not distrusted by the people, they are naturally called upon to fill 
most of the places in the Legislative and Executive departments of 
the Government. They consequently have a great share in making 
and administering the laws. They are often obliged to give way to 
the torrent of public opinion, but it is easy to see what they would 
do if they were at liberty. 

“The lawyers form, in the United States, a power, which is very 
little feared, and is even not much noticed; which carries no flag 
of its own; which yields flexibly to every passing exigency, and 
follows, without resistance, the movement of the body politic; but 
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which, nevertheless, surrounds and embraces that body in all its 
members,—penetrates into all the classes that compose it,—works 
upon it secretly, and finally gives it any shape which suits its own 
pleasure.” 

This theory is rather more plausible than the one just alluded to, 
of the omnipotence of majorities, and agrees a good deal better, 
with a merely superficial view of the mode in which the public af- 
fairs are conducted in this country. It is no doubt true that the le- 
gal profession furnishes a large proportion of the persons employed 
in the administration of the Government in all its departments, 
Executive, Legislative, and Judicial. It is also true that a very 
large proportion of the lawyers so employed habitually act with 
the political party which represents for the time, under whatever 
name, the aristocratic principle, and supply that party with its ac- 
knowledged and ostensible leaders. From these apparent facts it is 
not very unnatural for a hasty observer to conclude with M. de 
Tocqueville that the legal profession form, in fact, the real and sub- 
stantial basis of the aristocracy, so far as any thing of the kind can 
be said to exist in this country. The opinion of M. de Tocqueville 
is accordingly not uncommon among ourselves, and has contributed 
largely, in connection with other causes, to generate the unpopularity 
of the lawyers as aclass. For it is far from being true, as he sup- 
poses, that they are less distrusted by the people than other edu- 
cated men. It is notorious, on the contrary, that as a class, and 
with the rare exceptions of those who openly espouse the demo- 
cratic cause, they are decidedly unpopular. A democratic lawyer 
is, of course, more popular than any other person would be under 
the same circumstances, precisely for the reason that he resists the 
tendencies of his own profession in support of what are regarded 
as the rights and interests of the people. 

But though a superficial view of the facts alluded to above might 
lead to the conclusion that the legal profession forms, in fact, the 
basis of the aristocracy, or rather of the aristocratic tendencies, 
which are developed, to a greater or less extent, in this country,—a 
more thorough examination of the subject shows very plainly that 
this is not the real state of the case. The members of the legal 
profession in this country are not the aristocracy but the agents, or- 
gans, or, to use a more appropriate term, the attorneys, of the aris- 
tocracy. The aristocracy is constituted by the owners of accumu- 
lated wealth, and chiefly by the moneyed men of the great commer- 
cial cities. These are generally persons educated in the habits of 
practical life, and not very capable of pleading their own cause before 
the public. The lawyers undertake to do this for them; they oc- 
cupy the foreground; they fill the legislative halls and the various 
departments of the Government; they talk and write upon all occa- 
sions, in season and out of season; in short, they take the respon- 
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sibility, and bear the unpopularity, of keeping up a perpetual war- 
fare upon the democratic tendencies that are constantly in action, 
and in the end generally carry all before them. The conspicuous 
position which the lawyers hold in the fore front of the battle, gives 
them an imposing and formidable aspect. In reality, however, 
they are merely present in a representative character, and would 
declaim as loudly and as long for democracy as they now do against 
it, if they could be as well paid for their trouble. 

In saying this we would not be understood to mean any personal 
disparagement to the individuals composing the legal profession, 
for many of whom we entertain a high respect. It is no disparage- 
ment to any class of men to say that they carry into other pursuits 
the spirit and genius of their habitual calling. It is only saying 
that they are subject to the common law of human nature. An in- 
dividual of strong or eccentric character may escape from the bias 
imparted by his professional pursuits; perhaps may take, by re- 
action, a directly opposite one. This occurs as often in the legal 
profession as in any other. But the members of every profession, 
considered as such, must, in general, exhibit, on all occasions, their 
peculiar professional character. The soldier will be frank and fear- 
less in the ball-room as well as on the field of battle ; the mere pol- 
itician shrewd and cunning,—as Cardinal de Retz was said to be,— 
upon a question of turnips and cabbages,—politique aur chour et aur 
raves; and the attorney will argue cases at the dinner table or in 
Congress as naturally as he does at the bar. 

We remarked above that the real aristocracy of this country is 
constituted by the owners of accumulated wealth, and particularly 
the moneyed men of the great commercial cities. This is also the 
case in all other countries. The basis of the feudal aristocracy of 
Europe was the possession of the land, which was formerly the only 
important element of wealth. The progress of trade and the accu- 
mulation of capital have introduced in Europe a new aristocracy of 
money, which has gradually shorn the former of some of its beams, 
and opened the way for the entrance of the democratic principle 
into the Government at the expense of both. The possession of 
accumulated wealth is the only thing which can give an individual 
substantial political power; that is, the power of commanding the 
services of others. Superiority in intellectual and physical quali- 
ties, natural or acquired,—strength, talent, learning, skill, dexterity 
in the arts,—are only so many means of rendering service to others 
with greater facility or effect. But to render services is a very dif- 
ferent thing from commanding them. The exercise of these valu- 
able qualities may produce wealth, and bring with it political power; 
but their possessors, as such, are the servants, and not the masters 
or rulers, of those who employ them. This is the position of the 
lawyers as a class in relation tothe moneyed men. The only lucra- 
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tive part of a lawyer’s business is that which is connected with the 
management of property, and especially property aceumulated in 
large masses, and employed in an active way. The lawyers, as a 
class, depend for success in life upon being employed by the owners 
of property, and particularly of accumulated property. They are, 
therefore, virtually, with all their superiority of education, and, as 
a body, of intellectual power, the mere agents, factors, or, in one 
word, servants of the moneyed men. Their political career, if they 
go at all into politics,—which the most prudent carefully avoid,—is 
entirely subordinate to the professional, which furnishes their means 
of subsistence; and they fall, accordingly, without effort, into any 
political course which the interest of their employers may happen 
to dictate. 

M. de Tocqueville remarks that the seat of aristocracy in this 
country is not among the men of wealth, because they are not united 
by any common bond of interest. This is a great and very obvious 
error. The possessors of accumulated wealth are, in the first place, 
united together by the community of habits, tastes, and pursuits, re- 
sulting from their peculiar position: and, secondly, what is of more 
importance, and is—for the present purpose—the governing con- 
sideration,—they are very closely combined together by their ap~ 
prehensions of the same common enemy. The possessors of ac- 
cumulated wealth are aware that they constitute, in every commu- 
nity, a small minority ;—that they enjoy a peculiar, aceidental ad- 
vantage, which is envied and coveted by all who do not possess it ;— 
and that they have no means of defending this advantage against 
the immense superiority of physical force which unprincipled ad- 
venturers of talent and courage could enlist against them, except- 
ing the protection of society acting through the Government. Hence 
the owners of property are relied upon, in all countries, as the ha- 
bitual and steady supporters of law and government; and hence 
they are found, in all countries, to favor as a class the establish- 
ment of such political institutions as give the greatest efficiency and 
energy to the administration of the laws,—or, in one word, to favor 
a strong, rather than a weak government,—the aristocratic, rather 
than the democratic, principle. Hence, too, in countries where the 
democratic principle is actually established, and the government 
has been purposely rendered as light and imperceptible as it eould 
possibly be made, they are constantly tormented by a vague appre- 
hension that their property is in danger, and regularly favor all 
schemes of state policy, and all modes of administering, construing, 
changing, or entirely reforming, the laws, which tend to strengthen 
the Government. This constant apprehension of the same common 
danger, and consequent tendency to seek protection from it by the 
same means, are a common bond of interest among the moneyed 
men, of the strongest kind, and one that is quite sufficient to give 
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them a marked political character. It can hardly be necessary to 
show how much stronger such a bond of union is than the mere 
circumstance of common professional pursuits, to which M. de 
Tocqueville attributes the supposed aristocratic character of the 
legal profession,—not to say that a community of professional pur- 
suits is generally found to be in practice, so far as it operates, a 
principle, not of combination, but of competition and rivalry. 

That the possessors of accumulated wealth in this country, and 
particularly the moneyed men of the cities, really entertain the ap- 
prehensions alluded to above, of danger to their property, from the 
democratic character and tendencies of our institutions, is sufficient- 
ly notorious. These apprehensions form, in fact, the basis of a 
great part of the rhetoric and declamation which have filled the 
newspapers and speeches of the Opposition party since the com- 
mencement of the Government. At the present day the cant terms 
of Loco-Focoism, Agrarianism, and so forth, which are applied by 
the Opposition writers and orators to the friends of the Administra- 
tion, and to the supporters of democratic principles, have their 
origin in this vague fear that the final word—the dernier mot—of 
democracy is the equalization, or rather the destruction of property. 
As long as these apprehensions exist,—however groundless they may 
be,—there can be no want of a common bond of union among the 
moneyed men, or of a sufficient reason why they should resist, with 
all their might, the regular democratic tendencies of our institutions, 
and should constitute, of course, so far as any such thing can exist 
among us,—the nucleus of an aristocratic party. This can never, 
in the nature of things, obtain, at least for any length of time, the 
ascendency in the Government, and will, in general,—as it now 
does, and has done almost uniformly ever since the establishment 
of the Government,—form the basis of a regular and permanent 
opposition. 

We find, accordingly, that the principal seat of the opposition 
to the democratic tendencies of our institutions has always been 
among the moneyed men of the cities. It does not always happen 
that they are able to control the numerical majority of the voters 
around them. Cities are the points where the two extremes of so- 
ciety come into contact, and the larger numbers of the working 
class often more than counterbalance, at the polls, the wealthy few, 
although these have so many means of influencing the working 
voters within their immediate neighbourhood, that a contrary result 
is, by no means, uncommon, and is, perhaps, on the whole, a more 
natural one. It occasionally happens, however, that Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore, will present the appearance of 
a democratic city, but even in such cases they are still the head- 
quarters of the aristocratic principle, and the points from which it 
diffuses its influence through the country. The city newspaper 
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press is almost wholly under the command of the moneyed men; 
the proprietors depend for support upon the patronage of this class, 
and are, of course, compelled, like the lawyers, to wear their po- 
litical livery. A few independent editors sustain themselves, with 
difficulty, in a different course; but a large majority of the leading 
journals in all the great cities are, as is well known, in the interest 
of the Opposition. The city press is, in short, the great battery 
by the aid of which the moneyed men carry on the war which they 
are constantly waging against the democratic tendencies of our in- 
stitutions, the party which favors these tendencies, and the ad- 
ministrations which they bring into power. Through this channel 
the moneyed men proclaim their good pleasure to their submissive 
partisans, exhale their griefs at the progress of democratic princi- 
ples, and pour forth torrents of abuse upon all who make themselves 
conspicuous on the popular side. It is the city press which gives 
the moneyed men their political importance, such as it is; disguises 
their weakness, in part from the people, and entirely from them- 
selves; and deludes them constantly with new hopes of approach- 
ing triumph, which are as regularly followed by fresh defeats at 
every election, or returning flow of the popular flood. 

The young members of the bar are the principal agents of the 
moneyed men in managing the press; the seniors, who are willing 
to run the dangerous career of political life, go forward and plead 
the same cause in the legislative bodies of the States and the Union. 
All, however, as we remarked before, sustain a representative cha- 
racter. They argue the case because they are well paid for it, and 
cheerfully exchange for this kind of ‘solid pudding’ the ‘empty 
praise’ which attends upon the vigorous and successful champions 
of the rights of the people. 

It is not, therefore, the legal profession, as M. de Tocqueville 
supposes, but the moneyed men of the cities, that form the basis of 
the American aristocracy, or rather of the opposition to the deme- 
cratic tendency of our institutions, for that is the only shape in 
which aristocracy can possibly exhibit itself in this country. In 
keeping up this perpetual warfare upon the spirit of the institutions 
under which they live, the moneyed men and their agents, the law- 
yers, are probably not actuated by any worse motive than the in- 
fluence of their personal position. Nor is their opposition, perhaps, 
in itself, a great evil. The general equality of fortunes, the cheap- 
ness of unreclaimed Jand, the whole tendency of our legislation, 
cooperate together in reducing almost to nothing the real weight of 
the lords of the exchange. They may, occasionally, carry a popu- 
jar election, but can never acquire sufficient importance to endanger 
the permanence of our institutions. They may, even, as an oppo- 
sition, exercise, not unfrequently, a salutary influence in correcting 
errors or preventing practical abuses in the administration of the 
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Government. At particular periods they derive, from accidental 
causes, an accession of power. In times of national distress the 
banner of the moneyed opposition ‘streams like a meteor to the 
troubled air.’ ‘War, pestilence, and famine,’ are the elements in 
which they live, and move, and have their being; a national bank- 
ruptcy is to them a season of jubilee; with the return of political 
health and sunshine they sink again into their old hopeless mi- 
nority. 

A vicious course of legislation may also, at times, confer upon 
the Opposition an adventitious consequence to which they are not 
fairly entitled. This has been the result of the banking monopolies 
so freely granted within the last few years by most of the State 
governments. These have generally enured to the benefit of the 
moneyed men of the cities; have greatly augmented the productive- 
ness of their capital at the expense of the community, and have given 
them, for the time being, the complete control of the currency,— 
a political privilege far superior in importance to any of those that 
are enjoyed by the feudal nobility of Europe. The political bear- 
ing of this system, which grew upon the country by slow and gra- 
dual steps, was not till recently perceived. The people are now 
aware of its character, and are adopting, through the State and 
General Governments, measures of reform, which, though strongly 
resisted by the cupidity of the interested parties, must necessarily 
be successful. No institution or law of aristocratic tendency, least 
of all any one having a tendency to create an aristocracy of money, 
can possibly withstand long in this country the overwhelming 
power of the democratic spirit which forms, as it were, the life 
and soul of the body politic. 

The aristocratic principle can, therefore, never acquire any dan- 
gerous influence among us, and in the only shape in which it can 
display itself, that of opposition to the democratic tendencies of our 
institutions, may occasionally operate as a salutary check upon 
abuse or accidental error. There is, of course, no very strong 
reason to wish for its entire extinction. And yet, there is some- 
thing rather melancholy in the idea that a pretty large portion of 
the prosperous and educated men, particularly in the cities, con- 
stituting, as it were, the flower of the whole population, should 
be rendered insensible to all the advantages of their position by a 
groundless and hypochondriac apprehension that their property is in 
danger. Situated in the midst of a scene unequalled, unapproached, 
we may say, in the annals of the world; carried forward themselves 
in a grand march of political progress and improvement, the results 
of which are almost beyond conjecture, the moneyed men of our 
cities shut their eves upon all these beauteous wonders—speciosa 
miracula—and construe this whole mighty movement of society,— 
a movement which M. de Tocqueville justly contemplates with a sort 
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of religious awe,—into a general rush upon their little hordes of ac- 
cumulated capital. One is forcibly reminded of the comic terrors of 
the miser, in Moliére’s play, who can see nothing in the endearments 
of the young lovers, or in the ordinary details of the business of his 
own family, but a constantly renewed attempt to violate the chastity 
of his strong-box. A late English traveller, Miss Martineau, was 
struck with the contrast between the impressions which the specta- 
cle of our national existence and progress is fitted to produce upon 
an impartial observer, and these diseased apprehensions of our 
city aristocracy, as exhibited in an address to a literary society 
at Cambridge College, which she happened to hear. The orator 
had selected for his topic ‘the duties of educated men in a repub- 
lic.’ In the warmth of her enthusiasm at all she was daily witness- 
ing, and in the fulness of her conviction of her own duties as a 
member of the great Republic of Letters, and an observer merely 
of this magnificent spectacle,—duties which, she has since, as we 
hope to show hereafter, so faithfully and brilliantly, though not 
without some mixture of errors, fulfilled,—she naturally expected, 
upon such a subject, from an educated citizen of the republic, a 
glowing eulogy upon its condition and future prospects. Instead 
of this, the burden of the song was a dolorous lament over the ig- 
norance of ‘the masses,’ as compared with the superior illumina- 
tion of the happy few who have had the good fortune to be brought 
up at the feet of the Harvard Gamaliel ;—the determination of the 
aforesaid ‘masses’ to possess themselves of ‘the property,’—=still 
harping on my daughter !—of the aforesaid ‘happy few,’ and of 
the universal desolation and misery which are to result from their 
success, for of this the orator appeared to be assured. ‘A struggle 
was impending in which the whole power of mind was to be array- 
ed against brute force.’ That is, our young national Hercules is to 
be diverted from his giant sports of subduing the wilderness, found- 
ing empires, appropriating a continent, and spreading the triumph 
of civilization and christianity over every shore, to the more se- 
ductive occupation of breaking open the strong-boxes of a few im- 
porters of English goods, and manufacturers of cotton. What 
miserable delusion! We well remember the surprise and regret 
with which we listened at the time to this unfortunate effort of one 
not naturally illiberal, but in whom the spring and buoyancy of a 
vigorous intellect had been destroyed by the corroding influence of 
the diseased atmosphere of his immediate residence. The honor 
of the institution was nobly redeemed the following year, in another 
address upon the same subject, by Mr. R. Waldo Emerson, to which, 
and its author, Miss Martineau adverts in terms of merited com- 
mendation. In the part of the country where these addresses were 
delivered, the only warfare in which the mind of the community is 
engaged, is with the sordid and soul-depressing power of 
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*“ Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 
From Heaven,” 


—who, with the aid of banking monopolies, has there obtained a 
temporary triumph over the genius of our institutions, and in the 
intoxication of this success has been enacting, for two or three 
years past, scenes that have crimsoned with shame the cheeks of 
every friend of the country, and especially every true-hearted son 
of the old head-quarters of good principles and ‘literary empo- 
rium’ of the West. * 

We have dwelt somewhat longer than we intended upon this topic, 
and must pass more rapidly over others. Our author devotes a long 
and interesting chapter to an inquiry into the causes that render 
the existence of a democratic government practicable in the United 
States. These he resolves, ultimately, into the good moral habits 
of the people, and particularly the general respect for religion. 
The secret is not to be sought in the great national advantages of 
our position, nor yet in the peculiar form of our institutions, for 
the Spanish American colonies which are placed, in both these 
respects, in the same circumstances, have, nevertheless, signally 
failed in their attempt to realize a stable and prosperous national 
existence. We must, therefore, look for the cause of our success 
in sume other quarter, which can be, says M. de Tocqueville, no 
other than those alluded to above. 

This argument is certainly ingenious; and it is no doubt true, 
that correctness of habits, respect for the forms of religion, and 
areal faith in its important truths, are among the most remarkable 
features in the aspect of our people. But though the good moral 
character of the people and the nature of the government mutually 
act and react upon each other, as cause and effect, the original de- 
ternining principle resides in the government. The moral and in- 
tellectual habits of the people, whatever they may be, can always 
be tiaced directly to the character of their political institutions. 
In our country the extraordinary enterprise and industry which 
are the leading traits in the character of the people, and form the 
basis of their good moral habits, are themselves the result of the 
unlimited scope given to individual activity by the freedom of our 
institutioas, and the security they afford that every one shall enjoy, 
with the least possible deduction, the fruits of his own labor. The 
security for the practicability and continuance of our institutions 
lies, in their conformity to the material condition of the people and 
particularly to the state of property. In all countries the govern- 
ment is a real and substantial thing only so far as it is an expres- 
sion of the condition of the people. A democratic government, 
the leading principle of which is political equality, is the natural 





. We hardly need to say that we allude to the late disgraceful explosion of many 
of the Boston Banks. 
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expression of a general equality of condition and especially of 
property among the people. Where this equality of condition and 
property exists, a democratic government is real, substantial, and, 
of course, permanent. This is the case in the United States. 
From the first establishment of the colonies up to the present day, 
there has always existed-a general equality of condition and pro- 
perty, broken, no doubt, by exceptions in practice and theory of 
greater or less extent, but still sufficiently rea] to furnish a proper 
basis for a government founded on the principle of political equality 
among the citizens. This adaptation of the form of the govern- 
ment to the substantial condition of the people is the real cause of 
the existence and maintenance of democratic institutions; and the 
circumstances which tend to keep up the equality of condition 
among the people,—such as the abundance and cheapness of land 
and the laws for the equal division of intestate estates among all 
the children,— are the most important of the subsidiary causes that 
concur in producing this result. On the contrary, all legislation 
that favors the accumulation of property, or its concentration for 
any purpose, is anti-democratic, and tends directly to the subver- 
sion of the present form of government. The most remarkable 
example of such legislation which has yet occurred is to be found 
in the banking monopolies, to which we have adverted, and which 
tend more directly than any other invention of ancient or modern 
times to a rapid accumulation and concentration of wealth. They 
are blots upon the fair face of our democracy, and if suffered te 
spread and flourish in future as they have done for a few years past— 
which, however, we do not think possible—would seriously endan- 
ger the preservation of our present institutions. 

M. de Tocqueville, in the long and interesting chapter which we 
are considering, has not, we think, adverted distinctly to this cir- 
cumstance,—the adaptation of the form of the government to the 
condition of the people,—which constitutes, in our opinion, the sin- 
gle cause of the existence and stability of our democratic institu- 
tions. We respectfully invite him to bestow some attention upon 
it in revising his work for a new edition. 

The portion of this chapter which is employed in describing the 
influence of religion in maintaining the democratic institwions of 
the United States is in the highest degree honorable to the author, 
and would be sufficient of itself to give a character and velue to his 
work. The eloquent conviction with which he expresses his sense 
of the importance of this divine principle to the welfare of nations, 
speaks to the heart as well as the understanding of the reader. 
In this respect he has much improved upon his great model Mon- 
tesquieu, who was unfortunately tainted, though to a comparatively 
moderate degree, with the irreligious spirit of his age. M. de Toc- 
queville here abandons his master, and finds a still greater one in the 
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highest inspirations of the profound and generous philosopher of 
Beaconsfield. We are not sure that we can agree with M. de Toc- 
queville in thinking, as he appears to do, that the influence of reli- 
gion among us tends directly to maintain the democratic character 
of our institutions. Religion operates directly upon the moral 
habits of the individual citizen, and its influence is consequently 
subsidiary to that of the enterprise and industry which form, as we 
have remarked above, the actua] basis of good moral habits. The 
form of the government is determined by the condition of the peo- 
ple, and reacts in turn, to a great extent, upon their moral habits. 
Religion concurs with a good government in producing good moral 
habits, and diminishes, under opposite circumstances, the adverse 
influence of a bad government. If any change in the condition of 
the people of the United States should lead to a change in the prin- 
ciple of the government from democracy to aristocracy or despo- 
tism, the influence of religion would have no tendency to prevent 
this change from taking effect. The form must follow the sub- 
stance, and when that changes must change with it. If an essen- 
tial inequality of condition should ever take place among the peo- 
ple of the United States, the principle of aristocracy would im- 
mediately prevail in the government, nor would it then be of any 
importance that the forms of democratic liberty should be pre- 
served. Of what value was it to the Roman people when they 
were groaning under the blasting and bloody tyranny of the Neros 
and Caligulas, that their nominal] rulers were still, as before, ma- 
gistrates of their own choice, and that the Senate, with all its an- 
cient apparatus of formal dignity, was still enthroned in the capitol? 
Religion, we repeat, has no direct tendency to maintain the demo- 
cratic form of the government, or to prevent its change to a different 
one. Its present office is to codperate with our excellent institu- 
tions in diffusing virtue and happiness among the people. Under 
other circumstances its office would be to resist the moral plague, 
which would then flow in upon society from the highest places, to 
furnish new motives for good conduct, in lieu of the worldly pros- 
perity which might not then so uniformly follow it, and to preserve 
as much as could be preserved of the principles of truth and virtue 
against better times. In neither case would it have any material ef- 
fect in regulating or maintaining the forms of government, but in 
these and in all other cases, its operation would be to render the 
influence of a good government more beneficial, and that of a bad one 
less injurious, than they otherwise would be. 

We entirely concur with our avthor in the belief that the gene- 
ral respect which is felt ir. this country for religion, and which is 
professed, perhaps, even more extensively than it is felt, is owing, 
in a great degree, to the entire separation of Church and State. 
When the church is connected with the government the attempt is 
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made to give the sanction of religion to the artificial forms of 
society, to acts of ordinary legislation, and to the results of popular 
election and the accident of birth. But religion has, in fact, no 
direct bearing on the laws or the organization of society excepting 
so far as they are a mere declaration of the great laws of nature. 
Religion enjoins obedience to the laws as the duty of a good citi- 
zen, but gives no opinion whether a monarchical form of govern- 
ment is preferable to a republican one, or which of the different 
pretenders to the crown or the chief magistracy has the better 
claim. When, therefore, Charles or Henry declares himself king 
by the grace of God, and when the Emperor of China, proceeding 
a step further, represents himself as the actual Vice-gerent of 
God upon earth, although there is a sense in which this language 
may, perhaps, be reconciled with fact, it is, in its plain and obvious 
meaning, evidently untrue. ‘This is, of course, seen by a portion, 
at least, of the people; and when they find religion employed as a 
means of deceiving them on some points, their respect for it is 
much diminished, if not entirely lost, and it becomes very doubt- 
ful whether they will consent to follow its guidance in any thing. 
On the other hand, when the sanction of religion is withdrawn from 
the mere forms of organization or ordinary legislation, and left to 
operate merely in matters of moral duty, with which it is naturally 
connected, the people perceive that they are fairly treated, and 
there is nothing to impair or diminish the respect for sacred things 
which is one of the instinctive principles of the human constitu- 
tion. The entire success of the system in the United States gives, 
for the first time, the authority of a most imposing example to this 
apparently incontrovertible theory. M. de Tocqueville strongly 
recommends the adoption of it in his own country, and generally 
in Europe, as one of the best means of aiding in the restoration of 
the old religious feeling which was, for the time, almost destroyed 
by the revolutionary movements of the last century. 

The work of M. de Tocqueville concludes with a very interest- 
ing discussion of the probable future condition of each of the three 
races which now people the territory belonging to the United States. 
This is one of the most curious chapters in the second volume, but 
it opens a field of inquiry into which we have now no room to enter 
at large. Our author predicts, with apparent conviction, the entire 
disappearance, at no very remote period, of the few existing rem- 
nants of the native tribes. Of the fate of the blacks he is less 
confident, but, on the whole, inclines to the opinion, that while 
they will triumph in the West Indian Islands, they will ultimately 
disappear from the continent. This opinion is, in our view, ex- 
tremely probable. ‘The attempt to raise them to a political equali- 
ty with the white race, has not succeeded in practice in the States 
where it has been carried into effectin theory. It will probably 
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never be made in the States where the slaves constitute a large por- 
tion of the population. But the very decided superiority of an 
entire free population over a mixed population of freemen and 
slaves, which is shown too clearly in the progress of the United 
States to be in any way questionable, will gradually make itself 
felt over the whole surface of our territory, and will substitute the 
former for the latter in all the States by an operation as unerring 
though somewhat slower than that which substitutes the white 
population in the place of the Indians. The Colonization Society, 
although it can have but little operation in diminishing the evil of 
slavery at home, will, by establishing a line of free black States 
along the coast of Africa, do much for the future civilization of 
that continent, and make some imperfect compensation to its un- 
fortunate inhabitants for the cruelties inflicted upon them through 
se many ages, by the professors of a religion that inculcates as the 
great duties of man, peace, kindness, and brotherly love. 

As respects the future fortunes of the white race our author is 
a prophet of almost unmixed good. A rapidly progressive popula- 
tion, the permanence of our democratic institutions, and a general 
state of national and individual prosperity, are the leading traits in 
the brilliant picture which he traces of our destiny. He is Jess 
confident of the continuance of the Union than he is of the con- 
tinuance of democratic institutions in the States; but he considers 
the Union as less important than it is generally supposed to be in 
this country, and, in fact, as a fortunate accident. On this head we 
cannot agree with him. We consider the Union as the natural posi- 
tion of the States, and as the indispensable condition of the continu- 
ance of democratic institutions. The argument on this head is ex- 
tremely simple, and is too familiar to need repetition. A separation 
of the States would be followed, probably accompanied, by wars 
among them, and wars would bring into action successful military 
chieftains with large and permanent military establishments. If 
M. de Tocqueville supposes that these can be reconciled with the 
existence of purely democratic institutions, he must have read his- 
tory to little purpose. For ourselves, we are fully persuaded that 
the democratic institutions of the States would not survive, for a 
single moment, the termination of the Union. We believe that 
the act of separation, should it ever take place, must be attended 
by a scries of military movements, which would bring about, at the 
same time, the establishment of military governments in some, and 
ultimately, in all quarters of the country. 

This result, however, we look upon as entirely hypothetical. 
We differ from M. de Tocqueville upon this head, and do not con- 
sider the Union as exposed to the slightest danger, either present 
or prospective. We regard it as the natural condition of the 
States through the whole period of their progress, maturity, and 
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decline. M. de Tocqueville does not himself point out, with much 
precision, the sources of the supposed danger; he even admits that 
experience has dissipated many vague apprehensions upon this sub- 
ject, and has increased the general confidence in the stability of 
the Union. Where then is the cause for distrust?’ M. de Tocque- 
ville speaks rather loosely of the multiplication of the States, which 
would be sufficient, he thinks, to break the federal bond, and of 
the tendency of circumstances to diminish rather than increase the 
power of the General Government, which he appears to suppose 
would operate in the same way. We will advert, for a moment, 
to both these points. 

The multiplication of the States and the extension of the terri- 
tory of the Union, far from having any tendency to break the 
federal bond, have always appeared to us to be among the causes 
that have operated, and were likely to operate, most favorably 
upon its continuance. The great danger to be apprehended in 
democratic States is the effect of sudden impulses resu!ting from 
merely accidental causes, such, for example, as the influence of a 
popular individual. The frame-work of a government, which 
supposes the suvereignty of the popular will, gives way, at once, 
when that will is concentrated in a single individual, and before 
there is time to recover from a temporary delusion the liberty of the 
State is lost. In this way Cesar, Cromwell, Napoleon, and so 
many others in all ages, have effected revolutions in States, which 
consisted virtually of single cities. In an extended territory, and 
especially in a Union of different States this danger is completely 
neutralized. There is the same opportunity for sudden impulses, 
and for individual influence, but their effects are confined to the 
points where they immediately operate. The vast field upon 
which the general political action is conducted, affords no scope 
for personal, local, or sectional influences to obtain the ascendency 
so as to modify the principles of the government. One trifling 
aberration neutralizes another, and the general result is conform- 
able to the laws of the system, and favorable, of course, to its con- 
tinuance. Thus in awidely extended Republic the great elemental 
powers of time and space are enlisted in favor of the existing 
state of things, and to a certain extent, guaranty its perpetuity. If 
our country were a single consolidated State there might be more 
plausibility in the objection, although experience is, after all, far 
from showing that large States, under whatever form administered, 
have been less durable than small ones. But, considered as a union 
of States, there can be no doubt, we think, that the system acquires 
strength by every extension, as the great Indian banyan tree roots 
itself more firmly in the ground by every new perpendicular shoot 
which descends from its branches. We see no reason, other than 
the merely material inconvenience of assembling representatives 
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from so great a distance, why the Union may not cross the Rocky 
Mountains with as much facility as it has done the Alleghanies, and 
spread itself from the Arctic Sea to the Gulf of Mexico with as 
much safety as it did of old from Maine to Georgia. 

The apprehension of weakness in the federal bond resulting 
from a supposed tendency in the progress of events, to diminish 
the attributions of the Federal Government is, in our view, not less 
groundless than the one just adverted to. There may have been, 
as M. de Tocqueville supposes, a growing disposition to contest 
the power of the General Government upon certain points, parti- 
cularly that of making internal improvements, and a willingness 
in the administration of the Federal Government to yield, in this 
respect, to what may have appeared to be the public opinion. 
We rejoice at this tendency of events to restrain the central action. 
of our system and to diffuse the functions of government as widely 
as possible among the local sovereignties of the States. But the 
powers so contested might be given to or taken from the govern- 
ment without affecting its ability to sustain itself against any dan- 
ger from within or without to which it is exposed. The purse and 
the sword are the essential elements of power, and they belong, by 
universal admission, to the Federal Government. There is nothing 
in the Constitution to prevent the Federal Government from declar- 
ing war against any nation on the globe, at any session of Congress, 
raising a million of men to carry it on with, and borrowing a hundred 
millions of dollars to pay the expenses. All these gigantic opera- 
tions are within the admitted, uncontested attributions of the Union. 
Whether, in addition to these substantial and masculine powers, 
the Union do or do not possess those of laying out a road, char- 
tering a bank, or founding an university, are practical questions 
of great importance, but having little or no effect upon the ability 
of the Government to sustain itself against attack or perpetuate 
its existence. The Federal Government possesses, in fact, for the 
purposes for which it is constituted, all the strength that can possi- 
bly belong to any government. If it has appeared, at times, to 
sustain itself against attacks from at home or abroad with less 
vigor than governments of a different kind might, perhaps, have 
done, it has not been for want of constitutional authority, but 
because the agents who administer it are appointed in a different 
way, and, being subject to the variable impulses of the popular 
will, are less likely than they would be under other circumstances, 
to exercise their powers in the same bold, unflinching spirit in 
which they were given. ‘There has been however, of late, no 
apparent tendency in the federal authorities to shrink from re- 
sponsibility; on the contrary, the last President, by the free- 
dom and firmness with which he used his legislative veto, and 
asserted his right to act upon the Constitution, as he understood it, 
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developed the energies of the government in a ‘point where they 
had been previously dormant, and thus left it more efficient than 
he found it. M. de Tocquevil!e notices this feature in the adminis- 
tration of General Jackson, without appearing to remark that it is 
rather at variance with his theory of a constantly increasing weak- 
ness in the Federal Government. The popular complaint, for some 
years past, has been, as is well known, of a directly opposite charac- 
ter. It has pointed to federal usurpation, rather than imbecility 
in the federal authorities, as the crying evil of the times. This 
clamor has, probably, very little foundation, but may serve, at 
least, to show that there is no important error on the other side. 

The Union, therefore, we repeat, is not, in our view, exposed to 
any danger, either present or future. There is no general cause 
in operation, of which we are aware, that has any powerful ten- 
dency to relax its bonds, while on the other hand, the rapid settle- 
ment of the country, the increase of population, and the improve- 
ments in the communications between the different States, are con- 
stantly bringing them into closer connexion, and thus strengthen- 
ing, in the most unexceptionable, and, indeed, the only effectual way, 
the ties that unite them together. We are satisfied that the loss 
of the Union would carry with it the loss of all our national advan- 
tages; and we are also satisfied that it is the natural form of the 
existence of the States; that it is beyond the reach of accident or 
of the perversity of any individual, State, or even generation of the 
citizens which might attempt to destroy it; that it must and will 
endure, through the whole period, whether long or short, of our 
national being, and can only perish by the decay and ruin of the 
members that compose it. 

With these remarks, we close our notice of this valuable work. 
The importance which we attach to it has been sufficiently shown 
by the space which we have devoted to it, as well as by the unequi- 
vocal commendation which we have given to its general character. 
We recommend it, in conclusion, as a valuable study to the young 
inquirer for political truth, and a most interesting and useful con- 
tribution to the library of the general reader. We anticipate much 
gratification from the further publications which are already an- 
nounced from the same source, and assure them, in advance, a 
friendly welcome in our pages. 
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AMBITION. 
BY MARIA JAMES, OF RHINEBECK, N. ¥. 


In Saint Helena’s lonely Isle, 
Begirt by ocean’s wave, 

The warrior-monarch laid him down 
To slumber in his grave. 


And ere the icy hand of death 
Had closed that restless eye, 
Ambition called her numerous sons 
To see their brother die. 


Yet not from legislative halls 
Or tented fields alone, 

Nor where the classic student roves 
To mark some sculptured stone. 


But those who ’mong the yellow sheaves 
Of autumn gaily sing, 

And they beneath whose ponderous axe 
The mountain echoes ring. 


And they who delve the darksome mine, 
Or sail the stormy sea,— 

Far scattered in the winds of Heaven, 
That wide fraternity. 


Behold them all assembled now, 
And round the hero pressed ; 

Ambition standing in the midst, 
The dying thus addressed : 


‘What though thy beams at noon-tide hour 
Are quenched in darkest night, 

Thy fame shall shine a polar star, 
Thy deeds a beacon light. 


Alone among the sons of men, 
The wonder of thine age, 

The glory of thy bright career 
Shall swell the historic page.’ 
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Full well he knew the Syren’s voice, 
Oft heard in former hours, 

In Malmaison’s sequestered shades, 

- Compeigne’s enchanting bowers. 


But now those once bewildering tones 
Have lost their magic power, 

Nor can the memory of the past 
Illume that fearful hour. 


In vain St. Bernard’s towering steep 
Is brought before his eves ; 

In vain the Fgyptian pyramids 
In silent grandeur rise. 


Nor charms Marengo’s battle-field 
With ail its proud array, 

The martial pomp and chivalry 
Of that victorious day. 


Where round him far as eye could reach, 
Rolled on a living sea, 

Dependent on his word alone | 
To guide its destiny. 


What sounds are these, which rend the air, 
Midst thundering cannon's roar?— 

The Conqueror, decked in royal robes, 
Is hailed ‘ the Emperor.’ 


Away, away, earth’s pageantry, 
Her brightest gems are dim, 
And glittering wealth, and power, and fame, 
How worthless now to him! ' 


Though fortune in capricious hour 
Unlocked her boundless store, 

Yet with the Macedonian chief 
He could have wept for more. 


What did this universe contain 
That he might not er joy ?— 
Yet in contentment far behind 
The humblest shepherd boy. 
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As to the gray-haired mariner 
Saint Helen’s isle appears, 

How will he tell the mournful tale 
Among his own compeers ? 


And sighing view the height o’er height 
Of rocks stupendous piled, 

As if to form a monument 
Above Ambition’s child. 


Thou source of pure unbounded love, 
Bestow this gift on me, 

A calm contentment with my lot, 
Whate’er that lot may be! 


SONG. 


TRANSLATION FROM THE MODERN GREEK OF CHRISTOPOULOS, 


Na va 7d dndwvexs, 
Kai 76 ysrvdwvan, x. +. A. 
The nightingale and swallow sing 
The glories of the new-born Spring, 
While Zephyr murmurs by, 
And, with his glittering car, the Sun 
Begins his daily race to run 
Through an unclouded sky. 


And gladdened Earth illumes her face 

With smiles to meet the warm embrace 
And kiss of coming Day ;— 

Her matchless charms—her fields of green— 

And all her cultured plains, are seen 
Reviving in his ray. 

And Love himself beguiles the hour 

In flitting round from flower to flower,— 
Why then delay, my fair, 

Among the gardens to employ 

Ourselves in seeking out the boy, 


And sporting with him there? 
J. AKERLY. 


East Hampron, L. L 
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TALES OF THE PROVINCE-HOUSE. 
No. II. 
EDWARD RANDOLPH’S PORTRAIT. 
By the Author of “ Twice Told Tales.” 


Tue old legendary guest of the Province-House abode in my re- 
membrance from mid-summer till January. One idle evening, last 
winter, confident that he would be found in the snuggest corner of 
the bar-room, I resolved to pay him another visit, hoping to deserve 
well of my country by snatching from oblivion some else unheard- 
of fact of history. The night was chill and raw, and rendered 
boisterous by almost a gale of wind, which whistled along Wash- 
ington street, causing the gas-lights to flare and flicker within the 
lamps. As I hurried onward, my fancy was busy with a compari- 
son between the present aspect of the street, and that which it pro- 
bably wore when the British Governors inhabited the mansion 
whither I was now going. Brick edifices in those times were few, 
till a succession of destructive fires had swept, and swept again, the 
wooden dwellings and ware-houses from the most populous quarters 
of the town. The buildings stood insulated and independent, not, 
as now, merging their separate existences into connected ranges, 
with a front of tiresome identity,—but each possessing features of 
its own, as if the owner’s individual taste had shaped it,—and the 
whole presenting a picturesque irregularity, the absence of which 
is hardly compensated by any beauties of our modern architecture. 
Such a scene, dimly vanishing from the eye by the ray of here and 
there a tallow candle, glimmering through the small panes of scat- 
tered windows, would form a sombre contrast to the street, as I be- 
held it, with the gas-lights blazing from corner to corner, flaming 
within the shops, and throwing a noon-day brightness through the 
huge plates of glass. But the black, lowering sky, as I turned my 
eyes upward, wore, doubtless, the same visage as when it frowned 
upon the ante-revolutionary New Englanders. The wintry blast 
had the same shriek that was familiar to their ears. The Old South 
church, too, still pointed its antique spire into the darkness, and 
was lost between earth and heaven; and as I passed, its clock, 
which had warned so many generations how transitory was their 
life-time, spoke heavily and slow the same unregarded moral to 
myself. ‘Only seven o’clock,” thoughtI. ‘My old friend’s le- 
gends will scarcely kill the hours ’twixt this and bed-time.”’ 

Passing through the narrow arch, I crossed the court-yard, the 
confined precincts of which were made visible by a lanthern over 
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the portal of the Province-House. On entering the bar-room, I 
found, as I expected, the old tradition-monger seated by a special 
good fire of anthracite, compelling clouds of smoke from a corpu- 
lent cigar. He recognized me with evident pleasure; for my rare 
properties as a patient listener invariably make me a favorite with 
elderly gentlemen and ladies, of narrative propensities. Drawing 
a chair to the fire, I desired mine host to favor us with a glass 
a-piece of whiskey punch, which was speedily prepared, steaming 
hot, with a slice of lemon at the bottom, a dark-red stratum of port 
wine upon the surface, and a sprinkling of nutmeg strewn over all. 
As we touched our glasses together, my legendary friend made him- 
self known to me as Mr. Bela Tiffany ; and I rejoiced at the oddity 
of the name, because it gave his image and character a sort of in- 
dividuality in my conception. The old gentleman’s draught acted 
as a solvent upon his memory, so that it overflowed with tales, tra- 
ditions, anecdotes of famous dead people, and traits of ancient man- 
ners, some of which were childish as a nurse’s lullaby, while others 
might have been worth the notice of the grave historian. Nothing 
impressed me more than a story of a black, mysterious picture, 
which used to hang in one of the chambers of the Province-House, 
directly above the room where we were now sitting. The follow- 
ing is as correct a version of the fact as the reader would be likely 
to obtain from any other source; although, assuredly, it has a tinge 
of romance approaching to the marvellous: 





In one of the apartments of the Province-House there was long 
preserved an ancient picture, the frame of which was as black as 
ebony, and the canvass itself so dark with age, damp, and smoke, 
that not a touch of the painter’s art could be discerned. Time had 
thrown an impenetrable veil over it, and left to tradition, and fable, 
and conjecture, to say what had once been there portrayed. During 
the rule of many successive governors, it had hung, by prescriptive 
and undisputed right, over the mantel-piece of the same chamber; 
and it still kept its place when Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson as- 
sumed the administration of the province, on the departure of Sir 
Francis Bernard. 

The Lieutenant-Governor sat, one afternoon, resting his head 
against the carved back of his stately arm chair, and gazing up 
thoughtfully at the void blackness of the picture. It was scarcely 
a time for such inactive musing, when affairs of the deepest moment 
required the ruler’s decision; for, within that very hour, Hutchin- 
son had received intelligence of the arrival of a British fleet, bring- 
ing three regiments from Halifax to overawe the insubordination of 
the people. These troops awaited his permission to occupy the 
fortress of Castle William, and the town itself. Yet, instead of 
affixing his signature to an official order, there sat the Lieutenant- 
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Governor, so carefully scrutinizing the black waste of canvass, that 
his demeanour attracted the notice of two young persons who attend- 
ed him. Qne, wearing a military dress of buff, was his kinsman, 
Francis Lincoln, the Provincial Captain of Castle William; the 
other, who sat on a low stool beside his chair, was Alice Vane, his 
favorite niece. 

She was clad entirely in white, a pale, ethereal creature, who, 
though a native of New England, had been educated abroad, and 
seemed not merely a stranger from another clime, but almost a 
being from another world. For several years, until left an orphan, 
she had dwelt with her father in sunny Italy, and there had ac- 
quired a taste and enthusiasm for sculpture and painting, which she 
found few opportunities of gratifying in the undecorated dwellings 
of the colonial gentry. It was said that the early productions of 
her own pencil exhibited no inferior genius, though, perhaps, the 
rude atmosphere of New England had cramped her hand, and dim- 
med the glowing colors of her fancy. But observing her uncle’s 
steadfast gaze, which appeared to search through the mist of vearg 
to discover the subject of the picture, her curiosity was excited. 

“Is it known, my dear uncle,” inquired she, ‘ what this old pic- 
ture once represented? Possibly, could it be made visible, it might 
prove a masterpiece of some great artist—else why has it so long 
held such a conspicuous place ?” 

As her uncle, contrary to his usual custom, (for he was as atten- 
tive to all the humors and eaprices of Alice as if she had been his 
own best beloved child,) did not immediately reply, the young cap- 
tain of Castle William took that office upon himself. 

“This dark old square of canvass, my fair cousin,” said he, “has 
been an heir-loom in the Province-House from time immemorial. 
As to the painter, I can tell you nothing; but, if half the stories 
told of it be true, not one of the great Italian masters has ever pro- 
duced so marvellous a piece of work, as that before you.” 

Captain Lincoln proceeded to relate some of the strange fables 
and fantasies, which, as it was impossible to refute them by ocular 
demonstration, had grown to be articles of popular belief, in refer- 
ence to this old picture. One of the wildest, and at the same time 
the best accredited accounts, stated it to be an original and authentic 
portrait of the Evil One, taken at a witch meeting near Salem; and 
that its strong and terrible resemblance had been confirmed by 
several of the confessing wizards and witches, at their trial, in open 
court. It was likewise affirmed that a familiar spirit, or demon, 
abode behind the blackness of the picture, and had shown himself, 
at seasons of public calamity, to more than one of the royal gov- 
ernors. Shirley, for instanee, had beheld this ominous apparition, 
on the eve of General Abercrombie’s shameful and bloody defeat 
under the walls of Ticonderoga. Many of the servants of the 
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Province-House had caught glimpses of a visage frowning down up- 
on them, at morning or evening twilight,—or in the depths of night, 
while raking up the fire that glimmered on the hearth beneath; al- 
though, if any were bold enough to hold a torch before the picture, 
it would appear as black and undistinguishable as ever. ‘The oldest 
inhabitant of Boston recollected that his father, in whose days the 
portrait had not wholly faded out of sight, had ouce looked upon it, 
but would never suffer himself to be questioned as to the face which 
was there represented. In connection with such stories, it was re- 
markable that over the top of the frame there were some ragged 
remnants of black silk, indicating that a veil had formerly hung 
down before the picture, until the duskiness of time had so effectu- 
ally concealed it. But, after all, it was the most singular part of 
the affair, that so many of the pompous governors of Massachusetts 
had allowed the obliterated picture to remain in the state-chamber 
of the Province-House. 

‘Some of these fables are really awful,” observed Alice Vane, 
who had occasionally shuddered, as well as smiled, while her cousin 
spoke. ‘It would be almost worth while to wipe away the black 
surface of the canvass, since the original picture can hardly be so 
formidable as those which fancy paints instead of it.’ 

‘“‘ But would it be possible,” inquired her cousin, “to restore this 
dark picture to its pristine hues?” 

“Such arts are known in Italy,”’ said Alice. 

The Lieutenant-Governor had roused himself from his abstracted 
mood, and listened with a smile to the conversation of his young 
relatives. Yet his voice had something peculiar in its tones, when 
he undertook the explanation of the mystery. 

“TI am sorry, Alice, to destroy your faith in the legends of which 
you are so fond,” remarked he; “but my antiquarian researches 
have long since made me acquainted with the subject of this pie- 
ture—if picture it can be called—which is no more visible, nor ever 
will be, than the face of the long buried man whom it once repre- 
sented. It was the portrait of Edward Randolph, the founder of 
this house, a person famous in the history of New England.” 

“Of that Edward Randolph,” exclaimed Captain Lincoln, “ whe 
obtained the repeal of the first provincial charter, under which our 
forefathers had enjoyed almost democratic privileges! He that 
was styled the arch enemy of New England, and whose memory is 
still held in detestation, as the destroyer of our liberties !” 

“It was the same Randolph,” answered Hutchinson, moving un- 
easily in his chair. “It was his lot to taste the bitterness of popu- 
lar odium.” 

“Our annals tell us,” continued the Captain of Castle William, 
“that the curse of the people followed this Randolph wherever he 
went, and wrought evil in all the subsequent events of his life, and 
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that its effect was seen likewise in the manner of his death. They 
say, too, that the inward misery of that curse worked itself outward, 
and was visible on the wretched man’s countenance, making it too 
horrible to be looked upon. If so, and if this picture truly repre- 
sented his aspect, it was in mercy that the cloud of blackness re 
gathered over it.” 

“These traditions are folly, to one who has proved, as I rene, 
how little of historic truth lies at the bottom,” said the Lieutenant- 
Governor. “As regards the life and character of Edward Randolph 
too implicit credence has been given to Dr. Cotton Mather, who— 
I must say it, though some of his blood runs in my veins—has filled 
our early history with old women’s tales, as fanciful and extravagant 
as those of Greece or Rome.” 

“And yet,” whispered Alice Vane, “‘may not such fables have a 
moral? And methinks, if the visage of this portrait be so dread- 
ful, it is not without a cause that it has hung so Jong in a chamber 
of the Province-House. When the rulers feel themselves irrespon- 
sible, it were well that they should be reminded of the awful weight 
of a People’s curse.” 

The Lieutenant-Governor started, and gazed for a moment at his 
niece, as if her girlish fantasies had struck upon some feeling in 
his own breast, which all his policy or principles could not entirely 
subdue. He knew, indeed, that Alice, in spite of her foreign edu- 
cation, retained the native sympathies of a New England girl. 

“Peace, silly child,” cried he, at last, more harshly than he had 
ever before addressed the gentle Alice. “The rebuke of a king is 
more to be dreaded than the clamor of a wild, misguided multitude. 
Captain Lincoln, it is decided. ‘The fortress of Castle William 
must be occupied by the Royal troops. ‘The two remaining 
regiments shall be billeted in the town, or encamped upon the Com- 
mon. It is time, after years of tumult, and almost rebellion, that 
his majesty’s government should have a wall of strength about it.” 

“Trust, sir—trust yet awhile to the loyalty of the people,” said 
Captain Lincoln; “nor teach them that they can ever be on other 
terms with British soldiers than those of brotherhood, as when they 
fought side by side through the French war. Do not turn the 
streets of your native town intoa camp. Think twice before you 
give up old Castle William, the key of the Province, into other 
keeping than that of true born New Englanders.” 

“Young man, it is decided,’ repeated Hutchinson, rising from 
his chair. “A British officer will be in attendance this evening, 
to receive the necessary instructions for the disposal of the troops. 
Your presence also will be required. Till then, farewell.” 

With these words the Lieutenant-Governor hastily left the room, 
while Alice and her cousin more slowly followed, whispering to- 
gether, and once pausing to glance back at the mysterious picture. 


<a —— 
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The Captain of Castle William fancied that the girl’s air and mien 
were such as might have belonged to one of those spirits of fable- 
fairies, or creatures of a more antique mythology, who sometimes 
mingled their agency with mortal affairs, half in caprice, yet with 
a sensibility to human weal or wo. As he held the door for her 
to pass, Alice beckoned to the picture and smiled. 

‘*Come forth, dark and evil shape!” cried she. “It is thine 
hour !” 

In the evening, Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson sat in the same 
chamber where the foregoing scene had occurred, surrounded by 
several persons whose various interests had summoned them to- 
gether. These were the Selectmen of Boston, plain, patriarchal 
fathers of the people, excellent representatives of the old puritani- 
cal founders, whose sombre strength had stamped so deep an im- 
press upon the New England character. Contrasting with these 
were one or two members of the Council, richly dressed in the 
white wigs, the embroidered waistcoats and other magnificence of 
the time, and making a somewhat ostentatious display of courtier- 
like ceremonial. In attendance, likewise, was a major of the Bri- 
tich army, awaiting the Lieutenant-Governor’s orders for the land- 
ing of the troops, which still remained abroad in the transports. 
The Captain of Castle William stood beside Hutchinson’s chair, 
with folded arms, glancing rather haughtily at the British officer, 
by whom he was soon to be superseded in his command. Ona 
table, in the centre of the chamber, stood a branched silver candle- 
stick, throwing down the glow of half a dozen wax lights upona 
paper apparently ready for the Lieutenant-Governor’s signature. 

Partly shrouded in the voluminous folds of one of the window- 
curtains, which fell from the ceiling to the floor, was seen the white 
drapery of a lady’s robe. It may appear strange that Alice Vane 
should have been there, at sucha time; but there was something so 
child-like, so wayward, in her singular character, so apart from or- 
dinary rules, that her presence did not surprise the few who no- 
ticed it. Meantime, the chairman of the Selectmen was addressing 
to the Lieutenant-Governor a long and solemn protest against the 
reception of the British troops into the town. 

“And if your Honor,” concluded this excellent, but somewhat 
prosy old gentleman, “ shall see fit to persist in bringing these mer- 
cenary sworders and musketeers into our quiet streets, not on our 
heads be the responsibility. Think, sir, while there is yet time, 
that if one drop of blood be shed, that blood shall be an eternal 
stain upon your Honor’s memory. You, sir, have written, with 
an able pen, the deeds of our forefathers. The more to be de- 
sired is it, therefore, that yourself should deserve honorable men- 
tion, as a true patriot and upright ruler, when your own doings 
shall be written down in history. ” 
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“T am not insensible, my good sir, to the natural desire to stand 
well in the annals of my country,” replied Hutchinson, controlling 
his impatience into courtesy, ‘‘ nor know I any better method of at- 
taining that end than by withstanding the merely temporary spirit 
of mischief, which, with your pardon, seems to have infected elder 
men than myself. Would you have me wait till the mob shall sack 
the Province-House, as they did my private mansion? Trust me, 
sir, the time may come when you will be glad to flee for protection 
to the King’s banner, the raising of which is now so distasteful to 
you.” 

“Yes,” said the British major, who was impatiently expecting 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s orders. ‘“ The demagogues of this Pro- 
vince have raised the devil, and cannot lay him again. We will 
exorcise him, in God’s name and the King’s.”’ 

“If you meddle with the devil take care of his claws, ” answered 
the Captain of Castle William, stirred by the taunt against his 
countrymen. 

“Craving your pardon, young sir,” said the venerable Selectman, 
“Jet not an evil spirit enter into your words. We will strive against 
the oppressor with prayer and fasting, as our forefathers would 
have done. Like them, moreover, we will submit to whatever lot 
a wise Providence may send us,—always, after our own best exer- 
tions to amend it.” 

“And there peep forth the devil’s claws!” muttered Hutchin- 
son, who well understood the nature of Puritan submission. ‘“ This 
matter shall be expedited forthwith. When there shall be a senti- 
nel at every corner, and a court of guard before the town-house, a 
loyal gentleman may venture to walk abroad. What to me is the 
outcry of a mob, in this remote province of the realm? The King 
is my master, and England is my country! Upheld by their armed 
strength, I set my foot upon the rabble, and defy them!” 

He snatched a pen, and was about to affix his signature to the 
paper that lay on the table, when the Captain of Castle William 
placed his hand upon his shoulder. The freedom of the action, so 
contrary to the ceremonious respect which was then considered 
due to rank and dignity, awakened general surprise, and in none 
more than in the Lieutenant-Governor himself. Looking angrily 
up, he perceived that his young relative was pointing his finger to 
the opposite wall. Hutchinson’s eye followed the signal; and he 
saw, what had hitherto been unobserved, that a black silk curtain 
was suspended before the mysterious picture, so as completely to 
conceal it. His thoughts immediately recurred to the scene of the 
preceding afternoon; and, in his surprise, confused by indistinet 
emotions, yet sensible that his niece must have had an agency in 
this phenomenon, he called loadly upon her. 

“ Alice !—Come hither, Alice!”’ 
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No sooner had he spoken than Alice Vane glided from her sta- 
tion, and pressing one hand across her eyes, with the other snatched 
away the sable curtain that concealed the portrait. An exclamation 
of surprise burst from every beholder; but the Lieutenant-Govern- 
or’s voice had a tone of horror. 

* By Heaven,”’ said he, in a ow, inward murmur, speaking rather 
to himself than to those around him, “if the spirit of Edward Ran- 
dolph were to appear among us from the place of torment, he could 
not wear more of the terrors of hell upon his face!” 

“For some wise end,” said the aged Selectman, solemnly, “ hath 
Providence scattered away the mist of years that had so long hid 
this dreadful effigy. “Till this hour no living man hath seen what 
we behold!” 

Within the antique frame, which so recently had enclosed a sable 
waste of canvass, now appeared a visible picture, still dark, indeed, 
in its hues and shadings, but thrown forward in strong relief. It 
was a half-length figure of a gentleman in a rich, but very old- 
fashioned dress of embroidered velvet, with a broad ruff and a 
beard, and wearing a hat, the brim of which overshadowed his fore- 
head. Beneath this cloud the eyes had a peculiar glare, which was 
almost life-like. The whole portrait started so distinctly out of the 
back-ground, that it had the effect of a person looking down from 
the wall at the astonished and awe-stricken spectators. The ex- 
pression of the face, if any words can convey an idea of it, was 
that of a wretch detected in sume hideous guilt, and exposed to the 
bitter hatred, and laughter, and withering scorn, of a vast surround- 
ing multitude. There was the strugyle of defiance, beaten down 
and overwhelmed by the crushing weight of ignominy. The torture 
of the soul had come forth upon the countenance. It seemed as if 
the picture, while hidden behind the cloud of immemorial years, 
had been all the time acquiring an intenser depth and darkness of 
expression, till now it gloomed forth again, and threw its evil omen 
over the present hour. Such, if the wild legend may be credited, 
was the portrait of Edward Randolph, as he appeared when a peo- 
ple’s curse had wrought its influence upon his nature. 

“*’T would drive me mad—that awful face!’ said Hutchinson, 
who seemed fascinated by the contemplation of it. 

** Be warned, then!” whispered Alice. ‘ He trampled on a peo- 
ple’s rights. Behold his punishment—and avoid a crime like his!” 

The Lieutenant-Governor actually trembled for an instant; but, 
exerting all his energy —which was not, however, his most cha- 
racteristic feature —he strove to shake off the spell of Randolph's 
eountenance. 

“Girl!” cried he, laughing bitterly, as he turned to Alice, “ have 
you brought hither your painter’s art—your Italian spirit of in- 
trigue—yonr tricks of stage-effeet—and think to influence the coun- 
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cils of rulers and the aflairs of nations, by such shallow contri- 
vances? See here!” 

“Stay yet awhile,” said the Selectman, as Hutchinson again 
snatched the pen; ‘for if ever mortal man received a warning from 
a tormented soul, your Honor is that man!” 

“Away!” answered Hutchinson fiercely. ‘Though yonder 
senseless pictuie cried *‘ Forbear !’—it should not move me!”’ 

Casting a scowl of defiance at the pictured face, (which seemed, 
at that moment, to intensify the horror of its miserable and wicked 
look,) he scrawled on the paper, in characters that betokened it a 
deed of despotism, the name of Thomas Hutchinson. Then, it is 
said, he shuddered, as if that signature had granted away his salva- 
tion. 

“It is done,” said he; and placed his hand upon his brow. 

“May Heaven forgive the deed,” said the soft, sad accents of 
Alice Vane, like the voice of a good spirit flitting away. 

When morning came there was a stifled whisper through the 
household, and spreading thence about the town, that the dark, 
mysterious picture had started from the wall, and had spoken face 
to face with Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson. If such a miracle 
had been wrought, however, no traces of it remained behind ; for 
within the antique frame, nothing could be discerned, save the im- 
penetrable cloud, which had covered the canvass since the memory 
of man. If the figure had, indeed, stepped forth, it had fled back, 
spirit-like, at the day-dawn, and hidden itself behind a century’s 
obscurity. The truth probably was, that Alice Vane’s secret for 
restoring the hues of the picture had merely effected a tempora- 
ry renovation. But those who, in that brief interval, had beheld 
the awful visage of Edward Randolph, desired no second glance, 

and ever afterwards trembled at the recollection of the scene. 
as if an evil spirit had appeared visibly among them. And as for 
Hutchinson, when, far over the ocean, his dying hour drew on, he 
gasped for breath, and complained that he was choking with the 
blood of the Boston massacre; and Francis Lincoln, the former 
Captain of Castle William, who was standing at his bedside, per- 
ceived a likeness in his frenzied look to that of Edward Randolph. 
Did his broken spirit feel, at that dread hour, the tremendous bur- 


then of a People’s curse? 


At the conclusion of this miraculous legend I inquired of mine 
host whether the picture still remained in the chamber over our 
heads, but Mr. Tiffany informed me that it had long since been 
removed, and was supposed to be hidden in some out-of-the-way 
corner of the New England Museum. Perchance some curious 
antiquary may light upon it there, and, with the assistance of a 
picture-cleaner, may supply a not unnecessary proof of the au- 
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thenticity of the facts here set down. During the progress of the 
story a storm had been gathering abroad, and raging and rattling 
so loudly in the upper regions of the Province-House, that it 
seemed as if all the old Governors and great men were running 
riot above stairs, while Mr. Bela Tiffany babbled of them below. 
In the course of generations, when many people have lived and 
died in an ancient house, the whistling of the wind through its eran- 
nies, and the creaking of its beams and rafters, become strangely 
like the tones of the human voice, or thundering laughter, or heavy 
footsteps treading the deserted chambers. It is as if the echoes 
of half a century were revived. Such were the ghostly sounds 
that roared and murmured in our ears, when I took Jeave of the 
circle round the fireside of the Province-House, and plunging down 
the door-steps, fought my way homeward against a drifting snow- 
storm. 


THE SHEEP-SORREL. 
BY MARIA JAMES, OF RHINEBECK, N. ¥. 


There is a flower unknown to fame, 
Whose very name is scarce a name, 
Which never yet has won its way 

To lady’s bower, or minstrel’s lay. 


No product this, of sweat and toil, 

Growth of no rich luxuriant soil,— 

The common,—hillocks,—brown and bare,— 
You need but look to find it there. 


Five petals small, of palest gold, 
The earliest smiles of spring unfold, 
Nor has its glory passed away 

On chill November’s latest day. 


Light poised upon its stem is seen 

A curious leaf of tender green, 

Three hearts distinct, yet bound together 
In storm, as in sun-shiny weather. 


Oh nature, what a book is thine, 

Through every page we read, divine, 

Calling the simplest weed to prove 

How brothers, sisters, friends, should love. 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN MICHIGAN. * 


Micuiean, though last of the Western States admitted into the 
Union, has the signal honor to have been the first to lay the broad 
and deep foundations of a complete system of public instruction, 
for the benefit of all her citizens. It is matter for lasting regret 
that in none other of the sovereignties of the Great West, though 
most of them have been for years in the full exercise of self-go- 
vernment, has the noble donation of school and seminary lands 
been so disposed of as to yield a revenue at all approaching their 
capablities, or the wants of the people. In numerous instances. 
the school sections, in localities which give a high value to timbered 
lands, have been exposed to ruthless waste, and reduced to less 
than half their proper value. In Ohio, and Illinois, and, perhaps, 
in other States, each township disposes of its own school section, 
and appropriates the proceeds—a disposition productive of the 
greatest inequality. In numberless cases the lands have been ap- 
praised, leased, and sold,—collusively, perhaps—at less than one- 
fourth of their real value. In Ohio alone, according to an estimate 
made by good authority, more than two millions have been lost 
from the school fund. This last State has latterly shown a com- 
mendable disposition to retrieve the neglect and faults of the past; 
but we are not in possession of any decisive result of legislative 
action. 

In saying that no system for securing the efficient codperation of 
the people in the work of popular instruction has been adopted in, 
more than one of the Western States, we intend no reproach upon 
these young and vigorous communities; we are too well aware of the 
influences which, in the settlement of a new country, solicit the 
minds of men to objects of outward utility. There is, at first, a 
deprivation of accustomed comforts, and an assurance of being able, 
by industry, soon to acquire them. There is present poverty, and 
wealth in prospect. The road to a competence beyond the lot of 
the majority in older communities is open to all. What wonder if, 
in the pursuit of an object so inviting, and with the jostling of new 
neighbours, and the ferment of discordant social materials, the claims 





*L Acts of the Legislature of the State of Michigan, passed at the Annual Ses- 
sion of 1837. Detroit. 

2. First Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of 
Michigan, made to the Legislature, January 5, 1837. 


3. Second Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, submitted 
January 4, 1833. 
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of the intellectual nature should be too little heeded? After all, in 
respect to a provision for popular education, the States of the west 
are little, if any, behind some older members of the Union; and 
their promise of future effort is perhaps better. The energy which 
has turned a wilderness into a cultivated and richly productive land, 
filled with the instrumentality of an indefinitely growing wealth, is 
not exhausted, but rather invigorated by the effort. An indepen- 
dence earned by honest labor seldom fails to bring with it the 
higher acquisitions than those which belong to the province of the 
senses. 

The Constitution of Michigan provides that all Jands that have 
been, or may hereafter be granted to the State, for the support of 
schools and a university, shall be a perpetual fund, the interest of 
which shall be inviolably appropriated according to the purposes 
of the grant. That a superintendent of public instruction shall be 
appointed by the governor with the consent of the legislature, 
whose duties shall be prescribed by law. That the legislature 
shall provide for a system of common schools, by which a school 
shall be supported and kept up in each school district, at least three 
months in every year. That the legislature shall provide for the 
establishment of libraries, one at least in each township; and the 
clear proceeds of all fines assessed in the several counties for any 
breach of the penal Jaws, and the money which may be paid by 
persons as an equivalent for exemption from military duty, shall be 
exclusively applied to the support of said libraries. 

In pursuance of these provisions, the legislature at the annual 
session of 1837, enacted laws providing for the disposition of the 
university and school lands, and the management of the funds 
thence accruing, and for defining the powers and duties of the 
superintendent of public instruction; for the organization and sup- 
port of primary schools, and for the organization of the university 
and its branches. 

The aggregate of lands granted to the State by Congress for pur- 
poses of education, is stated by the superintendent of public in- 
struction to be seventy-five sections (forty-eight thousand acres) 
for the support of a university, and one million one hundred forty- 
eight thousand one hundred and sixty acres for common schools. 
Seven hundred and four thousand acres of the school lands lie within 
the peninsula part of the State, and four hundred forty-four thou- 
sand one hundred and sixty acres west of Lake Michigan. Under 
the Act for the disposition of the university and school lands— 
which authorized sales of the former, at the minimum price of 
twenty dollars an acre, to the amount of five hundred thousand 
dollars; and of the latter to the amount of one million of dollars 
at the minimum price of eight dollars an acre—six thousand five 
hundred and eighty-three acres of university lands have been sold 
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for one hundred and fifty thousand four hundred and forty-seven 
dollars, averaging twenty-two dollars and eigty-five cents an acre ; 
and thirty-four thousand three hundred and ninety-nine acres of 
school lands for the sum of four hundred and eleven thousand seven 
hundred and forty-nine dollars, averaging little less than twelve 
dollars an acre. The remaining lands, when sold, the super- 
intendent reasonably estimates, will swell the university fund to 
at least one million of dollars, and the common school fund to up- 
wards of five millions of dollars. In addition to these resources, 
it is proposed to apply the proceeds of the sections connected 
with the Salt Springs, granted to the State, to the support of 
the branches of the university. And it is made the duty of the 
board of supervisors of each county, to assess annually on every 
township in the county, a sum equal to its share of the school 
moneys, to be levied and collected in the same manner as other 
township taxes. The inhabitants of each sehool district are em- 
powered to raise by tax the necessary sums, not exceeding five 
hundred dollars in any one year, for building, furnishing, and 
keeping in repair, the school-house; and a sum not exceeding 
ninety dollars in any one year in addition to its apportionment of 
the proceeds of the school fund: and a sun not exceeding ten dol- 
lars annually, for the inerease of the district library. 

Such is the magnificent provision for the support of public in- 
struction in this fine young State. We proceed to exhibit the or- 
ganization of the different branches of the system. The subject 
of popular education we consider the highest in importance and in- 
terest to the present age, and especially to our own country, inti- 
mately connected as it is with the great fact of the democratie ten- 
dency of the times. It is of course entitled to a proportionate at- 
tention in the pages of a work of the character and objects which 
mark this Review. We have thought that we could not render a 
more acceptable service to our readers than by presenting, in this 
the first article devoted to the subject, the noble example of Michi- 
gan in her provision for popular education, both for the information 
of those unacquainted with what she has done, and as an incentive, 
to the inhabitants of those States in which this high duty of organ- 
ized society has been comparatively neglected, to go and do like- 





wise. 
‘The proceeds of the school fund are apportioned by the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, annually, among the several town- 


ships of the State, in proportion to the number of children in each 
between the ages of five and seventeen years, and paid by the 

treasurer of the State, to the treasurers of the several counties, 
who pay the share of each township to the inspectors thereof. The 


inspectors apportion the school moneys received from the county 
treasurer, and the town collector, among the several districts and 
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parts of districts in the town, in proportion to the number of 
scholars in each, between the age of five and seventeen years. 
But no money is apportioned to any district which has not re- 
ported to the inspectors, or in which a school has not been kept 
for at least three months by a qualified teacher. 

The qualified voters of every school district, in addition to the 
power noticed above, of raising money, are authorized to purchase 
a site and build a school-house, and provide the necessary appen- 
dages and fuel; to designate the place where the district library 
shall be kept; to determine, at each annual meeting, the length of 
time, which must not be less than three months, the school shall be 
kept; and to fix the compensation of the officers of the district. 
Every district that procures a suitable library case, and raises the 
sum of ten dollars, annually, for the purchase of books, is entitled 
to its proportion of the proceeds of all fines collected within the 
county, and all moneys paid for exemption from militia duty, to 
be applied to the support of its library, and all forfeitures within 
the district are applied to the same object. The officers of a dis- 
trict are, a moderator, director, and assessor, chosen at each an- 
nual district meeting; who constitute the district board, and carry 
into execution all the details of the system within their district, in- 
cluding the levying upon the taxable property all moneys voted by 
the district. 

The duties of the township board of inspectors, in relation to 
the receipt, apportionment, and payment of the school moneys to 
the districts, have been noticed. Their other duties are to divide 
the township into districts, and to regulate and alter their boun- 
daries as they may deem necessary ; to examine persons offering 
themselves as candidates for teachers, and certify their qualifica- 
tions; to visit and inspect all the district schools in their township 
at least twice a year; and transmit annually to the county clerk, in 
the month of October, a report stating the number of districts in 
their township, distinguishing those from which reports have been 
received, the length of time a school has been kept by a qualified 
teacher, the number of children taught, and the number residing in 
each district between the ages of five and seventeen years, and the 
amount raised within the township for the support of primary 
schools. The county clerk is required to make from the inspec- 
tors’ returns of the several townships an annual report to the su- 
perintendent of public instruction. 

Such are the leading provisions of the primary school organiza- 
tion. Some approach, we think, has been made towards the high 
result which every system of popular education should aim at; the 
uniting of all the individuals of each school district into a society 
for the acquisition and diffusion of knowledge, and that by no'com- 
pulsory process, but by liberal inducements to voluntary effort. The 
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provision for district libraries is, perhaps, the most effectual of the 
inducements within the competency of the public authorities to 
offer. The suggestion was adopted, we presume, from a ducument 
emanating from an officer at the head of the common school ad- 
ministration of the State of New York. The subject was intro- 
duced to the legislature of that State by the superintendent of com- 
mon schools, in 1834; his report for that year urges the following, 
among other reasons, for the adoption of the measure: “If the in- 
habitants of school districts were authorized to lay a tax upon their 
property for the purpose of purchasing libraries for the use of the 
district, such a power might, with proper restrictions, become an 
efficient instrument in diffusing useful knowledge, and in elevating 
the intellectual character of the people. A vast amount of useful 
information might, in this manner, be collected where it would be 
accessible, and its influence would hardly fail to be in the highest 
degree salutary, by furnishing the means of improvement to those 
who have finished their common school education, as well as to 
those who have not.”’ Michigan has gone beyond the measure 
contemplated in this recommendation, and since adopted by the 
legislature of New York; she has not only conferred the requisite 
authority on the districts, but provided an inducewent for its exer- 
cise. 

A plan of popular education forming part of the public adminis- 
tration of a State, enjoying the highest possible degree of political 
and civil freedom, presents some problems of deep importance, and 
no small difficulty ; the chief of which must always be to combine, 
in due proportion, the principle of central control and the unbend- 
ing authority of official ministration, with the freedom of popular 
coéperation, and that diffusive vitality which voluntary effort, moved 
by reasonable inducements, can alone produce. We may safely 
aver, that any interference of authority which tends rather to re- 
repress than encourage the self-evolving energy of individual minds, 
which substitutes the exterior communication of certain facts and 
principles, and the routine of outward systems, for the native laws 
of ever-growing thought, should be accounted an abuse of political 
power, calling for prompt and effectual correction. The centraliz- 
ing system recently adopted in France, in which the government 
strives at omnipresence, and to dispense with the codperation of 
the people except as a physical instrumentality, we need not say, 
is wholly unadapted to the spirit of a free community, as well as to 
the best and highest ends of education. 

The system of Prussia has, of late years, received a liberal share 
of commendation, and as far as we may judge of establishments on 
paper without a very minute acquaintance with the disposition and 
habits of a somewhat heterogeneous people, it seems to possess 
some admirable features. That the institution is well adapted to 
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most of the provinces, we see no reason to doubt, for all its princi- 
pal provisions were in force prior to the adoption of the Act of 
1819. But we find further proof of the soundness of the system, 
in the success of its action, the universal attendance of the children 
in the primary schools, the compass of instruction, and its general 
and growing popularity. No one would urge these facts as reasons 
of weight for the adoption of a like system in any of the States of 
this Union; but there is one provision in the Prussian institution, 
which exists indeed, though in less rigor, in two of the American 
States long famed for the superior education of their people, which 
we could wish to see adopted by every State of the confederacy ; 
we mean the legal obligation of parents to send their children to 
the public primary schools, or to give satisfactory proof of their 
enjoying equal advantages of education in a private school. The 
imposition of this duty upon parents would, probably, in this 
country, encounter many scruples of expediency, and, perhaps, 
of natural right. Yet, to our apprehension, there is hardly any 
case in which the State may, with more propriety, interfere for the 
regulation of parental authority—an authority prescribed and limited 
by the most sacred of moral obligations, and in all Christian nations, 
subject, in a considerable degree, to the supervision of the civil 
power. Born in the bosom of society, civilized man draws his 
first breath in the sanctuary of the law. His earliest life is made 
the care of the State: and in case parental affection, or power, 
should fail in his nurture and care, the State supplies its place. 
What humanity and justice demand in the care of his life and 
physical comfort, they equally require towards the care of his 
higher life, of that part of him which constitutes his character in 
society, and fixes his destiny for weal or woe. Parental power is 
not unlimited—the State owes a duty to all its members, without 
regard to age; and in the discharge of that duty, it must, of neces- 
sity, restrict the authority of parents. In what particular is paren- 
tal discretion most liable to abuse? Not, certainly, in withholding 
the means of physical comfort, but in withholding the r1eut to in- 
telligence, the means and opportunities of spiritual growth. Physi- 
cal wants and physical sufferings appeal to parental tenderness with 
an irresistible voice. Not so the deep, but often unutterable, 
wants of the mind. It is true, there is a voice and a sign by which 
the spiritual nature signifies its aspirations and its claims ; but how 
few, even of the better informed, understand or heed it. It, there- 
fore, well behooves the State, acting from the embodied wisdom of 
the best minds within it, to provide a security for this high personal 
right, the right to instruction, until it comes to be as well recog- 
nized and settled in the minds of parents as the claim of their chil- 
dren to food and clothing. 


As the subject is one of universal interest, we shall be pardoned 
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for dwelling a moment on the extent of instruction deemed practi- 
cable in primary schools. It is well known that this is greater in 
some German kingdoms than has been yet attempted in a republic 
whose institutions, prized above all price, are supposed to rest 
upon the general intelligence and virtue of the people. The im- 
pression is becoming prevalent, however, that there is no necessity 
of spending a number of years in the acquisition of a few of the most 
elementary branches of knowledge. The process has been shorten- 
ed by the adoption, to some extent, of more rational modes of teach- 
ing, and by the production of elementary treatises adapted to the 
laws of thought and the capacity of the youthful mind,—in other 
words, by the removal of artificial difficulties. We certainly are 
not of those who seem to believe that the most direct and natural 
road to every department of knowledge is not the best; that its 
tendency is to make sciolists rather than philosophers and scholars. 
It is possible, nay certain, that in proportion as education is made 
easy a greater number whose pursuits and talents incapacitate them 
for becoming philosophers and scholars, wil] acquire a smattering 
of knowledge. But, should there be no intermediate states be- 
tween sound erudition and unpresuming ignorance? Whatever 
the effect, in particular cases, may be, we cannot doubt that the 
aggregate result of every acquisition of knowledge by a commu- 
nity, is beneficial. 

Itis easy to appreciate what is related of Newton, that the 
facility with which he read the elements of geometry prevented the 
demonstrations from becoming fixed in his memory; but it is not 
easy to believe that he was a worse geometer for this, or that intui- 
tion is a less valuable faculty than that of reaching the same result 
by a concatenation of proofs. If we are not mistaken, intuition, or 
that facility of apprehension which approximates it, is the most 
desirable result of a sound education. It is easy to assent to the 
position that a well trained intellect is better than any amount of 
knowledge without proper discipline ; if, indeed, we can suppose it 
possible for the mind to master and appropriate any amount of 
knowledge without becoming disciplined by the process. The 
only question is, what modes of mental exercise are best fitted to 
secure the highest discipline of the intellectual powers? We may 
safely assert that that mind is best fitted for effort, best disciplined, 
educated, which is at once master of the greatest number of well 
established truths, speculative and practical, and most familiar with 
their relations. As all truth is connected, and becomes, from a 
mutually reflected light, more distinct and clear in proportion as 
the empire of knowledge is extended, the best way to fit the mind 
for efficient effort, would seem to be to give it the mastery of the 
greatest number of facts and principles, and especially such as 
have relation to the sphere in which it is to act. And we can con- 
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ceive no better way of mastering truth, than by examining in the 
most direct and natural manner the evidence which leads to it; 
and, after a conclusion is established, tracing its connection with 
other truths. After all, it is, perhaps, equally useless to argue for 
or against simplifying the acquisition of knowledge. The thing is 
inevitable. Justin proportion as every branch of knowledge is 
successfully cultivated, it is freed from artificial incumbrances. Its 
evidences, not less that its principles, are simplified. The high 
discoveries of philosophy in one age become familiar household 
maxims, perhaps lessons of the nursery, in a succeeding one. The 
obstacles which ‘disciplined the minds’ of the pioneers of science, 
cannot perform the same oflice for their successors. But the latter 
will never want the means of mental discipline. To finite minds 
there will always be enough of error to separate from the truth, 
difficulties enough to conquer, facts and relations enough to dis- 
cover. The acquisitions of the Greek and Latin languages,—which 
we hope will long be accounted a first requisite in the education of 
every popular writer of the English language,—may probably 
be an exception to the capability of simplification, which belongs 
to other departments of study ; but even here, much has been done 
since the age of Milton. 

If these views, applicable, indeed, to all the departments of in- 
struction, are sound, they prove the practicability of introducing a 
more extended course of studies into our common schools, without 
much enlarging the time usually spent in those institutions. We 
think it would not be difficult to embrace within their courses the 
following branches, in addition to those at present deemed essen- 
tial: the elements of Natural History, Chemistry, and Natural 
Philosophy, with their leading applications to the arts of life, and 
with particular reference to the examples of adaptation and contri- 
vance, which illustrate the benevolence and wisdom of the Creator; 
General History, and particularly the Civil and Social History of 
the United States; the leading principles of our American institu- 
tions, the duties of citizens, and of the State and United States’ 
officers; the elements of Political Economy and Moral Philoso- 
phy; the elements of Algebra and Geometry to students that 
have a peculiar aptness for Mathematical studies; and Music. A 
very imperfect introduction to such of these studies as are most 
remote from the ordinary studies of a district school, would, in 
many instances, lead to their successful prosecution after leaving 
school, and afford profitable occupation for many hours of leisure 
which are wont to be worse spent. 

Many arguments of weight have been urged in favor of the more 
general cultivation of music among all classes of people. After 
the lapse of nearly two centuries, the noble sentence of Milton, 
harmonious as the ‘unimaginable touches which adorn and grace 
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the well studied chords of some choice composer,’ has been found 
fraught with a sound philosophy and practical wisdom :—* The in- 
terim of unsweating themselves regularly, and convenient rest be- 
fore meat, may both with profit and delight be taken up in re- 
creating and composing their travailed spirits with the solemn and 
divine harmonies of music, heard or learned; either whilst the 
skilful organist plies his grave and fancied descant in lofty fugues, 
or the whole symphony, with artful and unimaginable touches, 
adorn and grace the well! studied chords of some choice composer; 
sometimes the lute or soft organ stop waiting on elegant voices, 
either to religious, martial, or civil ditties, which, if wise men and 
prophets be not extremely out, have a great power over disposi- 
tions and manners, to smooth and make them gentle from rustic 
harshness and distempered passions.’’ One teacher of music might 
by a proper arrangement of hours, give lessons twice a week to 
half a dozen district schools. It is unnecessary to repeat here what 
has been often, and with so great reason, urged elsewhere in favor 
of this branch of instruction. Weare persuaded that the efforts, 
now making for its introduction into the common schools in some 
parts of the eastern States, will exhibit practical proofs of its 
benefits, of more force to recommend its adoption elsewhere, than 
any recommendations we could urge. 

The University and its branches are placed under the direction 
of a board of regents, nominated by the Governor, and appointed 
with the advice of the Senate. The board consists of twelve mem- 
bers, exclusive of the Chancellor, Justices of the Supreme Court, 
and Governor, who are members by virtue of their offices. The 
University is to consist of three departments or faculties; one of 
literature, science, and the arts, one of medicine, and one of law. 
In the first department is established a professorship of ancient 
languages and literature, one of modern languages, one of rhetoric 
and oratory, one of intellectual philosophy, logic, and the philoso- 
phy of history; one of moral philosophy, natural theology, and 
the history of all religions, one of political economy, one of 
mathematics, one of chemistry; one of geology and mineralogy; 
one of zoology and botany, one of fine arts, and one of civil engi- 
neering and architecture. In the faculty of law, a professorship 
of natural, international, and constitutional law; one of common 
and statute law and equity ; one of commercial and maritime law. 
In the medical faculty, a professorship of anatomy, one of surgery, 
one of physiology and pathology, one of practice of physic, one 
of obstetrics and diseases of women and children. The regents 
are empowered, at the first organization of the University, so to 
arrange the professorships, and to appoint such a number only, as 
the wants of the institution may require, or its resources warrant. 

The regents have power to prescribe laws for the government of 
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the University, to appoint the professors, tutors, and ministerial of- 
ficers, and remove them when they judge proper; and generally to 
exercise the corporate powers of the institution. It is their duty, 
together with the superintendent of public instruction, to establish 
such branches of the University in different parts of the State as may 
be authorized by the Legislature; and to establish all needful rules 
for their government. It is their duty to proceed to the erection of 
necessary buildings for the University, as soon as the State pro- 
vides funds for the purpose; and to faithfully expend all moneys 
appropriated for the use of the University ; and to make an annual 
report, to the board of visiters, on the condition of the University. 
The immediate government of the several departments is intrusted 
to their respective faculties; but the regents have power to regu- 
late the course of instruction. 

The initiation fee is in no case to exceed ten dollars, and the 
course of instruction, in all the departments, is to be open to all the 
inhabitants of the State without charge, under regulations to be es- 
tablished by the regents. Students from other States are to be ad- 
mitted on such conditions as the regents may prescribe. The 
money accruing from the initiation and tuition fees is to be applied 
to the repair of the University buildings, and the increase of the 
library. 

Connected with each branch of the University, there is required 
to be an institution for the education of females, in the higher 
branches of knowledge; a department especially appropriated to 
the education of teachers for the primary schools; a department 
of agriculture, with competent instructors in the theory of agricul- 
ture, including vegetable physiology, agricultural chemistry, and 
experimental and practical farming ; and such other departments as 
the regents shall judge necessary to promote the public welfare; 
but no branch of the University shall have the right of conferring 
degrees. 

The superintendent of public instruction is required to appoint 
annually a board of visiters to consist of five persons, whose duty it 
is to made a personal examination into the state of the University, in 
all its departments, and report the result to the superintendent, sug- 
gesting such improvements as they may deem important; which 
report the superintendent is required to lay before the legislature. 

Such is a condensed view of the leading features of a system, in 
which, as it appears to us, good use has been made of whatever 
experience of older States has proved to be judicious. 

The University is located on a square of forty acres, forming part 
of an elevated plain, and joining the village of Ann Arbor, on the 
east; the lot was granted by a company of gentlemen of Ann Arbor, 
to secure the location of the University at that place. It is the 
purpose of the regents to erect a part of the buildings in the course 
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of the ensuing summer ; and the institution will probably be ready 
for the reception of students at the beginning of winter. 

Branches have been established at Detroit, Monroe, Pontiac, and 
in one of the western counties; at least two of these have com- 
menced operations.* All the branches are to be placed on the 
footing, and to answer the purposes, of academies of the higher 
order in other States. In framing the Constitution of the State 
they were called “branches” of the University in order to connect 
them in such a manner with it that a portion of the income from 
the seventy-five sections of land, granted by Congress for the sup- 
port of that institution, might be legally applied to their use also. 

The superintendent of public instruction devotes a considerable 
portion of his second report to the question of the expediency of 
chartering private colleges with the right of conferring degrees. 
His opinions are adverse to the multiplication of such institutions, 
in which he is sustained by the testimony of distinguished scholars 
in different parts of the United States. His discussion of the ques- 
tion leads him to the conclusion that charters should be granted only 
on condition that the association applying shall have secured, for 
the use of the institution, the sum of two hundred thousand dollars. 
We are unable to discern in this question the importance which the 
superintendent attributes toit. The State University could receive 
no harm from the stimulus of private competition ; a proper spirit 
in its administration, added to its ample means, cannot fail to make 
it the peculiar favorite—the pride of the State. This position it 
cannot fail to maintain, if those intrusted with its administration 
are true to their trust, whatever number of private institutions as- 
sume the privilege of conferring degrees. For surely we are ap- 
proaching the time, if we have not already reached it, when the 
standard of literary ability and scholarship must and will depend 
on other tests than the diplomas of learned corporations. Titles to 
literary distinction are now conferred by a more august tribunal— 
the reading world. Of what avail were college honors to Scott, 
Byron, Bulwer, Irving? Yet, a course of sound academical in- 
struction may, to the majority of those who have instructed and 
delighted their race, have been of the highest value. It must be 
admitted, however, that these considerations render the privilege of 
conferring the customary degrees of little moment to private col- 





* We are informed by Mr. Lyon, one of the Senators in Congress, from the State 
of Michigan, and a member of the board of regents, that the board ordained the es- 
tablishment of branches at the following places, viz: Detroit, Monroe, Pontiac, 
Palmer, Mackinac, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, Centreville, and Jacksonburg, the 
four first in the east, the four last in the west, and the other in the north part of the 
State; that a system of laws for the government of the branches was adopted, 
teachers selected for the branches at Detroit, Pontiac, Monroe, and Kalamazoo, and 
that preparations were made, some months since, for putting those branches into 
immediate operation. 
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leges. The public will look more to the amount of instruction 
dispensed, the ability and character of the professors, and the 
scholars, eminent for acquirements and abilities, sent forth from 
their walls. 

In concluding this survey, we owe our testimony to the ability 
and the just appreciation of the noble duties of his office, which 
have distinguished the administration of the present superintendent 
of public instruction, the Rev. Joun D. Pierce. The acts for the 
organization of the University and common schools, and for the 
disposition of the University and school lands and their proceeds, 
were adopted with little alteration, from the plans digested in his 
first annual report. The system he has had the honor to prepare 
meets the sentiments and wants of a young and enterprising people, 
whose first political acts have anticipated the experience and the 
efforts of the older members of the American Union. 

We think a good augury for the success of this system of public 
instruction may be seen in its decided popularity. Nothing could 
be more fatal to the success of any candidate for the suffrages of 
the people of Michigan than the suspicion of unfriendliness, or 
even indifference, to the cause of popular education. 


A QUIET MEDITATION. 


Oh! tell me not of worldly woes, 

Of cares that never know repose, 

Of blighted hopes and joyless hours, 
Of clouded skies and withered flowers! 
—The cloud before the west-wind flies, 
The flowers at summer’s breath arise, 
And hope, before the Christian eye, 
May fade, but never wholly die. 
Although at times my spirit burns, 

And with seraphic ardor yearns, 

To look upon the realms that lie 
Beyond the reach of mortal eye, 

To burst its clogging bonds of clay, 
And freely mount and soar away 
Beyond the clouds—the stars—the skies— 
To search creation’s mysteries, 

To be all Mind—all chainless Mind— 
Embracing all that God design’d, 
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To dwell with those my childhood low’d 
And lost—in wisdom soon remov’d— 
To bow with them the dazzled eye 
Before our God, the Bright, the High! 
Oh! though my spirit often flees 

Away from earth in dreams like these, 
It sinks again—it lingers here— 

Earth still is fair—tlife still is dear! 


We look abroad on Nature’s face, 

One changeless lesson there we trace ; 
When calm and beautiful she lies 

Beneath the smile of cloudless skies, 
When winds but crisp the sleeping lake, 
Or ’mid the leaves soft music make, 

The charms she wears by Him were given, 
The peace she whispers is of Heaven! 
When clouds shut out the face of day 

And tempests howl and lightnings play, 
Still, still, we hear a soft sweet voice 
That whispers—* Spirit! yet rejoice! 
“Thou seest the majesty—the might 

“Of Him who dwells beyond thy sight!” 


We turn from Nature’s face to Man, 
Lord of the earth since earth began ; 
And looking not on sin and shame, 
He knew not till the Tempter came, 
We gaze upon the great, the good, 
*Mid those of ancient days who stood 
Like high and distant stars by night, 
Shedding their soft and lasting light 
Upon our upward gazing eyes, 

As if to lure us to the skies. 


We look on those we fondly love, 

On Woman—gentle as the dove— 
Winning the husband’s heart away 
From earthly pelf and passion’s sway,— 
Or hovering round the couch of pain, 
With love that cannot sooth in vain,— 
Or o'er the sleeping infant fair 
Murm’ring the mother’s silent prayer. 
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We gaze on Age—on pious Age, 
Descending calmly from the stage, 
Content with life, yet glad to die, 

And looking with a tranquil eye 

Back on its long and well-spent years; 
And round upon the young, whose tears 
Mourn that the old man’s hour is come; 
And down upon the silent tomb, 
Where soon the silver locks shall rest, 
A fair name carved above his breast. 


We gaze on Childhood! blessed sight! 
No—not alone the roses bright 

Upon the smooth and rounded cheek, 
The sunny curls at Zephyr’s freak 

Thick clust’ring round the sparkling eyes, 
Where ever-ready Frolic lies, 

Oh! these alone win not the gaze 

That raptur’d o’er sweet Childhood strays ! 
The dawning intellect within, 

The soul without one stain of sin, 

The mind that thirsts for knowledge new, 
The frank, warm heart to nature true, 
The bound of joyous consciousness, 
When each free motion seems to bless, 
And bare existence is a bliss,— 

The love that ’s in a child’s pure kiss, 
The music in its laughing voice, 

Its song, as when the birds rejoice, 
Warbled by snatches wild and sweet, 
And e’en the clouds that sometimes fleet 
Across its mind’s transparent sky, 
Dimming with April tears its eye! 


All these make up the wondrous charm 

That earthly sorrow can disarm ; 

Which steals the soul from care and strife, 

To seek the hopes and joys of life, 

To linger round each sunny spot, 

To hear the storm, yet heed it not, 

To look on Earth and call it fair, 

And calmly, gladly, tarry there, 

Blessing the home that God hath given, 

Until the summons come for Heaven! eee 











THE WILD-FLOWERS. 


Blithely and brightly every where, 

As we feel the warm breath of the summer air, 
We are blooming by valley and mountain side, 
By forest and field and by flowing tide. 


Oh, bid us not dwell in the proud parterre, 

Though fond eyes may tenderly watch us there, 
For we best love to spring without care or art, 
Like unconscious smiles from a child’s bright heart. 


Oh, we love to bend o’er the wild free stream, 

That eye ne’er hath looked on save one soft beam, 
Through the old wood’s deep shadows glancing afar, 
With its holy light, from some loving star. 


And we love to list to the faint sweet song 
That it murmurs to us as it floats along,— 
In its rippling coolness our leaves to lave, 
And mirror our hues in its gentle wave. 


And dearly we love with the breeze to play, 

As it breathes us a kiss on its frolic way, 

For it loves too to linger, when whispering by, 
To woo the young sweets of our perfumed sigh. 


Oh, we love the still midnight’s deep blue calm, 
When we open our hearts to the dew’s soft balm, 
And brightly upon us the stars the while 

From their homes in heaven look down and smile. 


And we love the wild sports of the haunted dell, 
When the fairies come forth from each leaf and bell, 
And merrily round us the grass they beat, 

In the twinkling dance of their tiny feet. 


Then leave us—though gayer the garden’s bloom, 
And though art may there cherish a richer perfume— 
Oh, leave us, young children of nature, to dwell 

By our own wild haunts that we love so well! 
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LEVI WOODBURY. 





Mr. Woopsury is descended from that intrepid and strong-mind- 
ed race of men who left their homes in England early in the seven- 
teenth century, to enjoy their rights as freemen, and settled upon 
the rocky shores of the North. The American nation is indebted 
to their foresight and sagacity for many of these institutions which 
have given character and efficiency to our system of self-govern- 
ment. However obscure as individuals, each of those practical de- 
mocrats held that station in society, and possessed the weight and 
influence in its government, to which his talents, industry, and use- 
fulness, entitled him. 

In Farmer’s account of the early emigrants to New England, it 
is stated that the ancestors of Mr. Woodbury were among the origi- 
nal settlers of Salem, one of the first plantations in the colony of 
Massachusetts. From that part of the ancient town of Salem, 
which is now comprehended within the limits of Beverly, Peter 
Woodbury went, at an early age, to Francestown, an agricultural 
settlement in the interior of New Hampshire, where iiis eldest son, 
the subject of the present sketch, was born, about the commence- 
ment of 1790. 

Mr. Woodbury, from his childhood, was trained to those habits 
of industry which are so general among the population of New 
England. His principal elementary education was obtained in the 
free schools kept in his native village, during the winter months, 
when farming labor is suspended, as is the usual] practice under the 
system of laws which were originally established by the Pilgrims. 
On reaching a suitable age he was sent to permanent seminaries 
away from home, for short periods, during the summer season, in 
order to acquire a sufficient knowledge of the rudiments of the 
Latin and Greek languages, to enable him to enter college. He 
was early distinguished for his application to study ; and manifested, 
even in his boyhood, that ardor in the pursuit of knowledge, and 
that readiness of apprehension and decision of character, which he 
has since shewn in the discharge of the most important duties. 

He took his first degree at Dartmouth College in 1809, with hign 
reputation for talents and acquirements, and immediately devoted 
himself to the profession he had chosen. After passing a year at 
the celebrated law schoo! at Litchfield, Connecticut, he studied the 
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residue of his preparatory term at Boston, Exeter, and his native 
place. In 1812 he was admitted to the bar. 

At the period of Mr. Woodbury’s entrance into active life, party 
spirit raged in the Eastern States with more intensity than at any 
time since the adoption of the Constitution of the United States. 
The restrictions and embarrassments upon our commerce during 
previous years, imposed in consequence of the lawless course of 
the European belligerents, had deeply involved the pursuits of the 
bulk of the people, and wrought up their feelings against the policy 
of the Government. This state of general agitation had been fol- 
lowed by the declaration of war against Great Britain, by which 
the ordinary employments and means of subsistence of large classes 
were suspended, and the luxuries and comforts of all curtailed. 
Those opposed to the measures of the Administration were, under 
these circumstances, able to infuse an extent of disaffection towards 
the Government of the Union among the people, which can hardly 
be realized by those who have only witnessed party contests of 
more recent date. Throughout the greatest part of New Hamp- 
shire the democracy was overwhelmed by the unremitting and un- 
scrupulous exertions directed by individuals of distinguished talents. 
Declamations setting forth in glowing language the wrongs in- 
flicted on the people of New England by the Government of the 
Union, and the advantages of secession and alliance with England— 
or at least a state of neutrality, were boldly put forth in every part 
of New England. 

The unwearied pains taken to subvert al] sentiments of patriotism 
among the mass of the people, had produced such alarming conse- 
quences, that the friends of the Republic were compelled to inter- 
pose their most strenuous exertions to prevent the adoption of 
measures of the last extremity by the Opposition to the Govern- 
ment of the Union. Notwithstanding the youth of Mr. Woodbury, 
he took a decided stand during this eventful period. He bestowed 
unwearied exertions in disabusing the public mind from the preju- 
dices which had been widely diffused by the factious measures of 
the federal party. At a public meeting of democratic delegates 
from the several tewns in his native county of Hillsborough, he 
took a leading part while yet a student in a law office. A series of 
powerful and judicious resolutions from his pen were adopted, with 
salutary effect upon the political stability of that large county. In 
other parts of the State the federal party carried the elections of 
1813, and retained the ascendency in its councils until 1816. 

Besides his exertions in support of the great constitutional prin- 
ciples involved in the contest which raged during a great portion of 
this interval, Mr. Woodbury continued to bestow the most diligent 
application upon his professional duties. Few lawyers have ob- 
tained at the outset of their professional life a more extensive and 
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respectable practice. By an exemplary performance of the high 
promise of his youth, he rapidly acquired a rank at a bar at which 
lawyers, who are among the most distinguished in the Union, 
practised. 

In 1816 the political character of the State became changed. The 
democratic party having obtained the ascendency, on the meeting 
of the Legislature Mr. Woodbury was invited to the seat of Govern- 
ment to discharge the duties of Secretary of the Senate; and at 
the commencement of the next year, he was appointed judge of the 
Superior Court. 

Ascending the bench of the highest judicial tribunal of the State, 
at an age more youthful than had before occurred in its history, 
the appointment excited much remark where Mr. Woodbury was 
personally unknown. The result surpassed the utmost expectations 
of his friends. In the discharge of the arduous and responsible 
duties of this station, he evinced the most estimable qualifications 
of a judge—diligence, patience, firmness, and good temper. His 
familiarity with legal principles and reach of mind, combined with 
his suavity of manners and moral courage, enabled him to conduct 
jury trials with great satisfaction to the public—while his judicial 
opinions showed great research and accurate discrimination. Ample 
testimony of the qualifications of Mr. Woodbury for the perform- 
ance of the duties of his office, may be found in the two first vo- 
lumes of the New Hampshire Reports. 

In 1819 Mr. Woodbury removed to Portsmouth, the commercial 
capital of New Hampshire, where he continued to reside until he 
became a member of President Jackson’s cabinet. 

Mr. Woodbury was chosen Governor of New Hampshire in 1823, 
under circumstances which placed him in a novel position in rela- 
tion to the two political parties into which that State has been long 
divided. An estimable citizen belonging to the western section of 
the State, was put in nomination for that office by a portion of the 
democratic party ; while those in the eastern part of the State nomi- 
nated and supported Mr. Woodbury. No candidate was brought out 
by the federal party, who had witnessed the rigid abstinence from 
every expression of political bias, which he had maintained in the 
discharge of his judicial duties, and who generally voted for him 
throughout the State. Elected by an overwhelming majority, the 
federal leaders undoubtedly flattered themselves that he would be 
induced, from having received their support, to regulate his official 
measures agreeably to their wishes. When the policy of his ad- 
ministration was developed, his adherence to his early democratic 
principles became too obvious to be mistaken; and the only solace 
remaining to them under the disappuvintment of such hopes, was to 
denounce him in strong terms. Equally unmoved by the abuse, as 
unseduced by the blandishments of partisans, whose approbation 
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of public measures appears too often to depend upon the extent to 
which they may be made to promote their personal interests, Mr. 
Woodbury inflexibly pursued the path of duty. The united oppo- 
sition of the federal party, together with that of many influential 
democrats, who had originally opposed his election, prevented his 
being chosen for a second term, and he resumed the practice of his 
profession after his period of service as Governor expired. 

His knowledge of the law and his forensic talents immediately 
surrounded him with cliénts from every part of the State. He was 
soon called on by his fellow citizens to discharge political duties. 
In 1825, the year following, he was chosen by the town of Ports- 
mouth, a representative in the Legislature of the State; and, at the 
commencement of the session— having never been before a member 
of any legislative assembly—he was elected Speaker of the House. 
Among the last acts of the session was the choice of Mr. Woodbury 
to fill a vacancy which had occurred in the Senate of the United 
States. 

His talents, information, and habits of unwearied application, 
gave Mr. Woodbury much influence upon the deliberations of the 
Senate. Regarded as the principal organ of the democracy of 
New England in that body, during the administration of President 
Adams, his clear and forcible expositions of its views were received 
with great deference on several important occasions. His power- 
ful vindication of that party against the sarcastic attacks made upon 
its conduct and principles, by those who had opposed it both in 
peace and in war, which occurred in the course of the debate upon 
Mr. Foot’s resolution respecting the public lands, was much spoken 
of at the time. 

After the first session at which Mr. Woodbury took his seat, his 
name appears upon some of the most important committees, and 
connected with the most interesting proceedings of the Senate. 
During those four sessions he was elected Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and entered zealously into several measures 
affecting the commercial interests. His report upon the Delaware 
Breakwater, in January, 1827, and his speeches upon that subject—- 
upon the West India trade, when our relations with Great Britian, 
in regard to this branch of commerce, had become unfortunately 
disturbed—upon the Bankrupt bill—and his report from the Com- 
mittee of Agriculture, and speeches in favor of the repeal of the 
salt duty, were all highly creditable to him. The duties performed 
by Mr. Woodbury upon the Committees on Naval Affairs and on 
the Library, as well as upon several important Select Committees, 
were equally exemplary and useful. 

While he retained his seat in the Senate, many transactions of 
great interest were intrusted to his management before the Supe- 
rior Court of his own State. The requisite care of his family and 
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private affairs necessarily occupied much of his attention, and his 
annual absence from home exposed him to great sacrifices. When 
the period approached at which it was understood an election would 
be made to fill his place in the Senate, he addressed a letter to the 
Governor of the State, containing a request that it might be commu- 
nicated to the Legislature, declining a reélection. 

His term of service expired on the third of March, 1831. At the 
annual election in New Hampshire, which occurred five days after- 
wards, he was chosen State Senator for the district in which he re- 
sided. On the reorganization of the cabinet, in the month of April 
following, he was invited by President Jackson to take the office 
of Secretary of the Navy. This appointment he was induced to 
accept. He accordingly declined the office of State Senator; and, 
repairing to the seat of the General Government, soon entered upon 
the functions of his new appointment. 

Those who held official intercourse with Mr. Woodbury as Secre- 
tary of the Navy generally concur that he manifested great method, 
firmness, and promptitude in the discharge of the important duties 
which devolved upon him in that station. By introducing general 
and impartial rules for the guidance of the decisions of the Depart- 
ment on the subject of allowances, and in the distribution of the 
privileges and burdens arising from the relative advantages to the 
officers employed at the various stations, he succeeded in avoiding 
many of the imputations and inconveniences to which the course 
before pursued had sometimes subjected the Head of the Depart- 
ment. He evinced great zeal as well as judgment in arranging the 
naval force of the country for the protection of its foreign com- 
merce, and sustaining the honor of our national flag abroad. When, 
on one occasion, in 1831, he promptly despatched the frigate Poto- 
mac to Sumatra to obtain satisfaction or inflict punishment upon 
the habitual marauders upon the trade carried on with the Indian 
Archipelago, he was most unjustly censured, both on the floor of 
Congress and in the newspapers of the day, before the result of the 
expedition was accurately understood in this country. After the 
facts became known, the transaction was generally conceded to re- 
flect great credit both upon the Department and the gallant officers 
in command. 

While Mr. Woodbury was Secretary of the Navy several impor- 
tant questions came before the cabinet relative to the financial poli- 
cy of the Government. When he afterwards became connected 
with the immediate management of the public finances as Secretary 
of the Treasury, measures which produced the most important and 
exciting consequences upon the commercial and financial prosperity 
of the country were brought into operation, the origin and object 
of which we feel bound to point out, as well as to explain his course 
in relation to them at some length. It therefore seems to be proper 
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to give, as far as our information of the transactions of that period 
will enable us, his views upon these questions. 

The charter of the Bank of the United States was to expire, by 
its own limitation, on the fourth of March, 1836. The president 
and directors of that corporation, with a design which could not be 
mistaken, applied to Congress early in the session of 1831, ’2 for a 
renewal of their charter—on the eve of the presidential election 
of the autumn of the latter year. This question was obviously— 
and indeed, on the part of some of the advocates of the recharter, 
avowedly—brought before Congress four years before any decision 
upon it could take effect, with a view of controlling that election 
through the power of the bank over the mercantile and speculating 
classes, should the President determine to refuse his sanction to 
the recharter—as was generally supposed would be the case. The 
bill rechartering the bank passed, extending the bank charter twenty 
years, and was placed before the President for his approval.— 
What advice was given by the several members of the cabinet 
upon the question of approving this bill, we have no means of 
knowing, excepting from the general opinions upon that and simi- 
lar subjects which have been on other occasions avowed by the 
individuals composing it. Mr. Woodbury, from the commence- 
ment of his political career, had been a firm, and devoted disciple 
of the school of Jefferson, and on all occasions had steadfastly op- 
posed the doctrines and practices which had grown out of what 
had been usually termed a liberal construction of the Constitution. 
We hazard little of conjecture, therefore, in stating that he advised 
the President to return the bill with objections to its constitution- 
ality. It was returned to the Senate, where it originated, with a 
message, assigning reasons both constitutional and prudential, 
against its provisions. 

The question of the recharter of the bank was made, as had been 
doubtless intended by bringing it up in advance of the election, the 
main issue in the contest for the presidency in 1832. The course 
of the Executive having been sustained by a very great majority 
of the people of the Union, it became necessary, in the exercise of 
common prudence, to make seasonable arrangements for the ma- 
nagement of the public finances after the expiration of the bank 
charter. The unscrupulous policy manifested by the bank immedi- 
ately subsequent to the veto, both towards the commercial interests 
of the country, manifested in its wanton and severe eurtailments, 
and towards the Government, in relation to the performance of its 
great public trusts, imperiously required the settling of such ar- 
rangements. 

Congress had made provision for the immediate redemption of 
the Public Debt. The then Secretary of the Treasury, in pursu- 
ance of law, gave public notice to all holders of certificates to pre- 
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sent them to the Bank of the United States for payment, public 
money having been placed there for the purpose of meeting the 
amount. A large proportion of the three per cent. stock being 
held in Europe, the bank despatched an agent thither, and entered 
into a stipulation with the holders that they should decline the re- 
demption provided by law, by withholding their certificates, while 
the bank paid the interest on the stock in order that it might appro- 
priate to its own purposes the public money provided for the pay- 
ment of the principal—thus, in effect, negotiating an actual loan, on 
the security of the United States, of several millions of dollars, at 
three per cent. interest, contrary to the express will of Congress. 

This transaction, and an official communication, made by the di- 
rectors on the part of the United States, that the corporation had, 
by formal vote, placed the whole funds in its possession, both pub- 
lic and private, at the absolute disposal of the president of the bank 
for secret services, to be employed at his discretion, and without 
voucher or specification—together with the evident determination, 
on the part of that corporation to employ the paramount control 
it had proved itself able to exercise upon all occasions over the 
amount of paper currency in circulation, for the purpose of extort- 
ing a recharter by means of the sufferings of the community—in- 
duced President Jackson to call upon his cabinet for their opinions 
upon the question of the expediency of the immediate removal of 
the public money from the Bank of the United States. It was well 
understood at the time that a diversity of opinion existed among 
the several members; but the precise grounds of difference have 
never transpired. ‘The opinion attributed to Mr. Woodbury was, 
that he advised the seasonable selection of suitable State banks, in 
order that these institutions might be fully prepared to transact the 
whole public business which would devolve upon them on the ex- 
piration of the charter of the Bank of the United States, as well 
as to convince the public beforehand of their ability to perform the 
duties, previously discharged, of that institution, in relation to the 
public finances. He was understood to have recommended that 
the change be made as gradual as might be consistent with the pub- 
lic service—though beginning its execution in time for its full com- 
pletion when the charter should expire—and then drawing the public 
funds required for disbursement from the Bank of the United States, 
and depositing the new collections in such State banks as might be 
selected. 

The President, after having expressed his opinion publicly that 
the conduct of the bank had been such as to destroy all his confi- 
dence in its management as the fiscal agent of the Government, 
directed that the public money in its custody be forthwith transfer- 
red to certain*State banks at the most important points, and at more 
remote periods at other places. Mr. Duane, then Secretary of the 
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Treasury, having opposed this decision, he was dismissed, and Mr. 
Taney, who is understood to have expressed an opinion, as Attorney 
General, favorable to the immediate removal of the whole public 
money from the bank, was appointed in his place. On his becom- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury, in August, 1833, he adopted the ne- 
cessary measures for carrying the decision of the President into 
effect. 

The measures before pursued, to a comparatively small extent, 
by the bank, for narrowing the circulating medium of the communi- 
ty, and by this means creating distress for money, were then vigor- 
ously brought to bear upon the State banks, and the commercial 
men throughout the United States. The rigid system of curtail- 
ments which the other banks were compelled to adopt, produced a 
sudden and violent crisis in most of the cities. Debtors became 
alarmed, and creditors inexorable. The politicians who supported 
the interests of the Bank of the United States were vociferous in 
charging the Government with having occasioned the general pres- 
sure which prevailed. The fall in the prices of commodities, and 
the numerous failures of mercantile men, created great popular ex- 
citement, which was much increased by the inflammatory course 
pursued by several members of Congress during the session of 
1833, ’4. The strong measures adopted by President Jackson for 
the purpose of repressing the threatened outbreak of the State of 
South Carolina against the protective system, having excited the 
displeasure of many Southern politicians, they joined the advocates 
of the bank in denouncing the removal of the deposites as an Exe- 
cutive usurpation, though it was expressly provided for by the 
charter of the bank. Some of the legislative mancuvres displayed 
during the session which, by general consent, has been styled the 
Panic Session, were described in our May number, in the sketch 
of Mr. Speaker Polk, then Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means of the House of Representatives. 

The removal of the public money from the Bank of the United 
States to the selected State banks was condemned by a vote of the 
Senate, but sanctioned by a majority of the House of Representa- 
tives. When the nomination of Mr. Taney, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, came before the Senate, it was rejected; but no objection 
appears to have been made to that of Mr. Woodbury as his suc- 
cessor, whose appointment was confirmed at the end of June, 1834. 

The duties which devolved upon him in this new station, and the 
manner in which he has discharged them, prove how well adapted 
were his talents, acquirements, and habits, for the efficient superin- 
tendence of the public finances. The variety of important reports, 
many of them calling for ability and research, which he has been 
required to make to Congress from time to tine, in addition to the 
current business of his office, have fully evinced the energy and 
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rapidity of his mental operations. Within a few months after he 
took charge of the Treasury Department he prepared an elaborate 
annual report on the finances, together with a supplemental report 
upon the keeping and disbursing the public moneys, which clearly 
demonstrated that no Bank of the United States is necessary for 
these purposes under the demands and facilities which exist at the 
present day, whatever may have been required by the state of pub- 
lic credit at the period when the first and second banks were char- 
tered. The principal argument in favor of the constitutionality of 
a Bank of the United States is conclusively answered by the facts 
established by this report, since unless such an institution is actually 
required for the management of the public finances, it is admitted 
on all hands that Congress possesses no authority to charter it under 
the general grant of incidental powers. In this valuable document 
some of the questions relative to the currency and exchanges of 
this country which had been little understood, were explained in a 
most satisfactory manner; as well as many statistical facts collected, 
which must be regarded as an important accession of novel and 
authentic information on those subjects—particularly the tables 
showing the receipts and expenditures in each State—and the circu- 
lation of specie and paper in the different countries of the world at 
different periods. 

Within the same time Mr. Woodbury prepared a masterly report 
upon the reorganization of the Treasury Department, in which the 
checks against the possible occurrence of fraud or mistake, in its 
various branches, were proposed to be simplified in such a manner 
as to enforce the most rigid accountability ; and another report, 
which must have required extensive investigation and inquiry, upon 
the number, grades, and duties of the officers in the several custom 
houses of the United States. The repeated changes which had 
been made in the tariff had involved the practical computation of 
the mode pointed out by law for the compensation of most of the 
principal officers of the customs in great confusion, and, in many 
instances, produced a degree of injustice which could not have 
been foreseen by Congress. Mr. Woodbury explained the whole 
subject, in all its bearings upon the public service, with great ability. 

About the same period he was obliged to enter into an extended 
correspondence with the President of the Bank of the United States 
respecting the issue by the bank of the drafts of its branches, and 
their payment to the collectors and receivers of public money as 
currency at points remote from those to which they were directed ; 
and relative to the sequestration of the dividends belonging to the 
United States upon a claim for damages on the return of a bill of 
exchange upon the French Government—both of which assump- 
tions of power by that corporation were exposed with great force 
and effect. 
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The panic measures concerted by that bank were pursued with 
so much harshness, before and during the session of Congress of 
1833, ’4, that several of its devoted friends were reduced to the 
verge of bankruptcy—indeed, some of them were evidently sacri- 
ficed for the purpose of increasing the clamor against the adminis- 
tration. But President Jackson remained steadfast in his desire of 
ultimately relieving the mercantile transactions of the community 
from the mischievous disturbances which the interest or eaprice of 
the managers of the bank had so repeatedly produced, through its 
power over the public revenue. The excitement fomented with the 
view of inducing Congress to order the public money to be returned 
to its custody having entirely failed, the bank, near the close of 
1834, suddenly and entirely changed its course of policy towards 
the merchants and the public at large. As to the results expected 
to be produced by this revolution, we have no further means of as- 
certaining the intentions of the managers of private corporations 
than of determining the motives which actuate individuals. If the 
general maxim that individuals possessing intelligence and free 
agency must be presumed to understand and intend the natural and 
ordinary consequences of their conduct, is to be applied to corpora- 
tions, nothing can be more conclusive than that the managers of 
the bank, for the accomplishment of objects which will appear in 
the sequel, deliberately resolved, by this new movement, to throw 
the currency, exchanges, and public finances of the country into 
disorder and confusion. It cannot be supposed that the measures 
which inevitably produced this result were taken in ignorance of 
their consequences by men of experience, whose boldness seemed 
to disdain all disguise. The contraction, unsparingly exercised 
both upon its own issues and those of the State banks, had a short 
time before plunged the trading classes in every part of the country, 
as we have seen, into the deepest difficulties. All at once the bank 
commenced bestowing loans and accommodations in every direction 
with the most profuse liberality. The desires of the mercantile 
community appeared to be far too limited for the employment of 
its boundless benevolence of means. The leading directors in- 
vested large amounts in public Jands, and the great profits realized 
by these operations were ostentatiously reported throughout the 
community as an encouragement for similar undertakings. This 
course was held out as the ready and assured path to fortune, and 
thousands, whose habits and employments little fitted them to em- 
bark in such speculations, were induced to follow these brilliant 
examples of success. It hecame comparatively easy to make ex- 
tensive purchases from the general plentifulness of currency which 
began to prevail in all sections of the country as soon as the re- 
straint imposed by the previous course of the Bank of the United 
States had been removed from the operations of the State banks. 
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By the returns of the Bank of the United States, printed by order 
of the Senate, it is shown that the expansion of the accommodations 
of this bank between December, 1834, and July, 1835, amounted 
to twenty millions of dollars! If to this amount is added the en- 
couragement which this sudden liberality gave to the increased 
issues of about seven hundred State banks, the extraordinary im- 
pulse afforded to every description of speculative undertaking, 
wholly through a rise of prices from this sudden expansion of the 
commercial measure of value, may be comprehended. 

Great importations of foreign commodities must, in the nature 
of things, be produced by such a rise of prices. If we had no in- 
tercourse with foreign nations, an expansion of currency here 
would be of no further injury to our citizens than the impairing 
the obligation of all antecedent contracts. The reduced compara- 
tive value of our currency would only enable us to see things in a 
larger light—like the person who put on magnifying spectacles to 
make the cherries he was eating look bigger. But a rise of prices 
caused by an expansion of paper is intended to increase all the ex- 
penses of living, and of course the rates of wages in this country, 
and always effects its design. The cost of bringing into the mar- 
ket the products of our agricultural and manufacturing industry is 
consequently increased, while they are placed in competition in 
our own markets with foreign commodities produced at less cost; 
or in the case of the exportation of our staples to a foreign mar- 
ket, their value is measured, not by the factitious currency in which 
the cost of production is computed, but by the solid money which 
enables foreigners to manufacture our raw materials cheaper than 
ourselves, and to undersell and destroy our manufacturing industry 
in spite of the mockery of legislative protection. 

A large surplus revenue was brought into the public Treasury 
by the extensive importations of foreign goods, subject to duty, and 
by the great sales of the public lands, both of which were obviously 
produced by the enormous expansion of the currency. The extent 
of the public domain sold and paid for during the years 1835 and 
1836 exceeded the whole which had been sold during the preceding 
period from the establishment of the General Land Office. The 
force and organization of this branch of the Treasury Department 
were found entirely inadequate to discharge its most pressing duties, 
and it was enlarged by Congress more than fourfold. The ques- 
tions ef conflicting interest among purchasers increased with their 
avidity to possess themselves of choice tracts. More questions 
of this kind were appealed to Mr. Woodbury and decided by him 
between 1834 and 1838, than had probably arisen from the foun- 
dation of the Department. Many of these questions were argued 
at length by counsel, and from their consequences, as precedents, 
and the value of the property involved, required extensive investi- 
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gation and great care in their decision, and increased the burthen 
and responsibility of his official duties to an important extent. 

The public money, accumulated in the manner we have endea- 
voured to explain, was deposited in the State Banks which had 
been selected for that purpose. These corporations enjoyed an ac- 
cession of profits and influence by this means which excited general 
dissatisfaction on the part of those interested in the numerous other 
banks, as well as of vast numbers of individuals who, under the con- 
tinued advance of prices, from the increasing expansion of cur- 
rency, were desirous to avai] themselves of greater facilities than 
they could command for speculation. This they hoped to do by 
the selection of a greater number of banks. All the complaints in 
every quarter of the country against the deposite banks, on the 
score of favoritism, and disinclination to accommodate the trading 
community, were charged against Mr. Woodbury and the adminis- 
tration of the General Government, though these banks had been 
originally selected by his predecessor without the slightest refer- 
ence to partisan views, as must be evident from the fact that the 
directors of nearly the whole of them were politically opposed to 
the administration at the period of their selection, and have so con- 
tinued to the present hour. 

In his annual Report on the Finances made to Congress at the 
commencement of the session of 1835, 6, Mr. Woodbury discussed 
the question of disposing of the surplus which, under the existing 
laws, had been raised from the people beyond the necessary expen- 
ditures of the government, with signal sagacity and ability. Sucha 
question had evidently never occurred among the possibilities fore- 
seen by the framers of the Constitution. Under the operation of the 
system of solid currency exclusively recognized by that instrument, 
a Jarge surplus revenue could not have been inadvertently created by 
a sudden expansion of the medium of payment. Having suffered in- 
numerable evils from the depreciation to which all paper currency is 
liable, they did not contemplate that their posterity would fall into the 
snare against which they had provided so many safeguards. But 
factitious wealth had been created in spite of these restraints, and 
the speculations it had engendered produced this evil. ‘The corrupt- 
ing influence of large amounts of public money employed by irre- 
sponsible individuals for their own private advantage, had aroused 
the jealousy of the people at large. Some mode of disposing of it 
had become absolutely necessary. Convinced, as he appears to 
have been, that the sudden withdrawal of the great amounts depos- 
ited in the banks would deeply affect their credit and usefulness, as 
well as impair the confidence reposed in them by the community, 
Mr. Woodbury recommended to Congress the enlargement of the 
appropriations for the permanent security of the frontiers, the com- 
pletion, with all practicable rapidity, of our great public works 
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and the investment of such sums as might not be applicable to 
these objects, in such stocks of the several States as might be 
readily sold in the market, forming a provident fund, with proba- 
ble security, for the purpose of meeting the prospective reduction 
of the tariff and deficiencies of the revenue, which he confidently 
predicted from the inevitable operation of the existing system. 
Instead of adopting these propositions, Congress determined to 
divide the surplus which might remain in the Treasury on the first 
of January. 1837, among the several States, and in the meantime 
to distribute it among the banks in such a manner that no one 
should hold a greater proportion of the public money than three- 
fourths of the amount of its capital. 

It is well known that President Jackson, foreseeing many of the 
evils to which the withdrawal of great amounts of money from the 
banks, within a short period, would expose both them and the 
community, under the state of artificial expansion which was con- 
tinually going on, very reluctantly gave his approval to this mea- 
sure, which had been most earnestly supported by the most zealous 
professing friends of the State banks. With the view of checking 
this expansion, and enabling the banks to make suitable provisions 
for sustaining themselves under the crisis which it was obvious, to 
all reflecting men, must be occasioned by the operation of this 
measure, he directed the rigid enforcement of the laws, which re- 
quire all purchases of public lands to be paid for in cash, except 
those made by actual settlers within a certain specified period— 
which occasioned the promulgation, by Mr. Woodbury, of the cir- 
cular order of the eleventh July, 1836, on that subject. 

On the passage of the Deposite Law, Mr. Woodbury appears to 
have adopted the necessary measures for carrying it into execution. 
Several of the banks, previously employed as depositories, especi- 
ally those of New York, the commercial emporium of the country, 
as well as in other cities where large importations had been made, 
held amounts of public money greatly beyond the proportions 
which could be permitted to remain in them under the rigid en- 
actments of the law. All the existing banks in the city of New 
York were insufficient for its custody there under its provisions. 
As the act imperatively directed Mi. Woodbury to select one or 
more deposite banks in each State of the Union, and in many of 
the States little or no revenue was collected and none of the public 
money was within them which was required to be deposited with 
the State at the commencement of the ensuing year, he was com- 
pelled to order the transfer of the overplus which could not be 
held in those cities, to such convenient points as might enable the 
deposites to be made with the States with the greatest facility. 
For this course he was exposed to the most violent censure from 
individuals who have manifested that the ties of the law furnish 
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very feeble restraints upon the gratification of their views of ad- 
vantage. In fact, the character of the abuse which has been 
showered upon Mr. Woodbury by some of the advocates of this 
law must be regarded as extraordinary, even under the latitude of 
criticism to which public men in this country are subjected. He 
never made a secret of his repugnance to some of the provisions 
of the law, which, in common with most men of discernment. he 
foresaw would be attended with great public and private calami- 
ties, unless the banks should exercise great forbearance towards 
each other. Nevertheless, as a public officer, he was bound to 
fulfil his duty by adopting all practicable steps for carrying it into 
execution. At first, for a considerable period, he was publicly 
charged by a class of unscrupulous politicians with having de- 
termined to disregard its enactments. When, however, he had 
commenced the discharge of his duty by issuing the necessary 
orders for carrying it into effect, the same politicians alleged, in 
effect, though not, perhaps, in terms, that he was responsible for 
the evils created by its operation, many of which he had foreseen 
and pointed out as inevitable before its passage. The sudden cur- 
tailment of the accommodations of the banks by the transfer 
of nearly forty millions of dollars within nine months to the States, 
many of which were out of the ordinary channels of extensive 
commerce and large pecuniary operations, could not fail to pro- 
duce the greatest inconveniences, both to the banks and their 
debtors. All the indulgences within the power of Mr. Wood- 
bury appear, from his correspondence called for and published by 
order of Congress, to have been given, as to time, place, mode, and 
transfer. But, by the terms of the law, the money was required to 
be collected and paid over. A dispensation from this process could 
alone relieve them from their difficulties. This could be done 
only by a repeal of the law, or by a flagrant violation of its pro- 
visions. Still he was constantly assailed as the author of the trou- 
bles in which the banks were involved, and even was held respon- 
sible for the want of confidence evinced by them towards each 
other, by demanding specie upon the transfers he was compelled 
to direct, in fulfilment of the enactments of the law. 

Many of the supporters of this law, fully aware of the se- 
verity of its operation upon the banks, of which they were zealous 
professing friends, had, besides charging upon Mr. Woodbury the 
responsibility which belonged to themselves, endeavoured to satisfy 
the public that many of the inconveniences arising from the cur- 
tailments required to execute its provisions, should be ascribed to 
the circular order requiring payments for public lands to be made 
in cash. The absurdity of this pretext becomes too apparent for 
serious refutation, when it is recollected that these inconveniences 
were principally felt in the commercial cities where such payments 
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- were not required, while the banks of the States where most of 
the public lands were on sale, remained in a condition of compara- 
tive ease and safety, although the amount of specie transported to 
those States was trifling compared with the amount of the sales. 
The clamor, therefore, against the Government, of hostility to the 
banks, was wholly misplaced—the measure which exercised the 
most disastrous influence upon them having originated and been 
supported principally by individuals who have usually been go- 
verned by suggestions from another quarter. 

The various charges which had been made in Congress, during 
the sessions of 1835, ’6 and 1836, ’7, against the management of Mr. 
Woodbury, relative to the public money deposited with the selected 
State Banks, resulted, during the latter session, in the appointment, 
by the House of Representatives, of a Select Committee for the 
purpose of investigating this subject. Another Select Committee 
was also appointed, about the same time, to investigate any other 
charges either against him or the other heads of Departments. Of 
the decency and dignity of some of the expedients resorted to for 
the purpose of showing an improper collusion with any agent of 
deposite banks which was the leading subject of inquiry, the Ame- 
rican people, to whom their representatives are alone accountable, 
must determine. All the charges made against Mr. Woodbury 
were substantially abandoned, and after collecting a large volume 
of testimony, involving a most severe and searching scrutiny, 
the reports of the whole of the committee resulted in his ex- 
culpation. Nor did the inquiries of the other committee deve- 
lope any thing which tended in the slightest degree to impugn 
the fidelity, judgment, and ability with which the transfers to the 
States, and the other requirements of the Deposite Law, which had 
been made the principal topic of complaint against Mr. Woodbury, 
had been directed by him. 

So strong was the confidence of the framers of the Constitution 
of the United States in the intelligence and candor of the people, 
that they wisely prohibited the Executive officers charged with the 
necessary details of carrying the laws into operation, from that im- 
portant privilege which is enjoyed by those of every other nation 
where a representative branch of the government is known. In 
England, and every where upon the continent of Europe where 
public measures are discussed in deliberative assemblies, the re- 
sponsible ministry always form a portion of these assemblies, and 
by their presence are able to explain and defend their own conduct. 
But it is a fundamental principle with us that the Legislative and 
Executive authorities are to be kept separate. The advantages de- 
rived from this principle are obvious and conclusive; but as the 
best institutions may be abused, its operation sometimes enables 
factious individuals to misrepresent Executive transactions with 
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impunity, as well as to mislead the judgments of the people, in. 
cases where a single sentence of explanation from the individual 
whose official conduct is implicated, would be not only satisfactory, 
but triumphant, on the spot. 

Among the onerous and thankless duties officially devolved upon 
him in 1836, was an investigation into the affairs of the Bank of the 
United States, for the purpose of liquidating the sum due from that 
corporation to the public, on account of its ownership of one-fifth 
part of the capital stock. The course pursued by the managers of 
that bank relative to this public property, shocked the sense of jus- 
tice of many individuals who had palliated their previous conduct. 
Those who had not ventured to disapprove of violations of the law, 
the observance of which constitutes the only secure safeguard of 
all our social rights, were unable to find any suflicient excuse for a 
palpable breach of the ordinary principles of upright and honor- 
able dealing. Just before the charter granted by Congress expired, 
the directors had assigned its assets to a new corporation created 
by the State of Pennsylvania, bearing the same name. It appears 
by the report made to Congress, early in the session of 1836, ’7, that 
repeated calls were made upon the president of the corporation 
chartered by Congress, for a statement of the value of this stock. 
After the lapse of some months, a statement representing its precise 
value was officially transmitted to Mr. Woodbury, who caused it 
to be carefully analyzed, upon which it was, in effect, admitted 
that about half a million of dollars ought to be paid, in addition 
to that originally stated. An adjustment was subsequently con- 
cluded upon the basis established by this report, under the authori- 
ty of Congress. 

With the year 1837, the difficulties of the banks, arising from 
their excessive issues, which had been repeatedly adverted to by 
Mr. Woodbury, and the fatal consequences predicted in his an- 
nual report on the finances at the commencement of the pre- 
ceding session, were aggravated by the execution of the depo- 
sites with the States. The preliminary measures required by law, 
of transferring, from the banks holding amounts of public money 
exceeding three-fourths of their capital, that excess, had occa- 
sioned, during the last half of the year 1836, great distress in the 
principal commercial cities. This was materially increased by the 
payment of the first instalment of one-fourth of the surplus in Ja- 
nuary, which required further curtailments of the currency in those 
cities. The banks throughout the country manifested an increas- 
ing distrust towards each other. The payment of the next instal- 
ment in April heightened the general pressure and distrust. But 
the catastrophe evidently contemplated as the great result of the 
vast expansions produced, as we have seen, from the commence- 
ment of 1835, and rendered inevitable by the Deposite Law, was 
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hastened by the measures taken by the Bank of England. As soon 
as the advocates and supporters of the Bank of the United States 
had determined that the measure of distribution of the surplus 
among the States should be brought before Congress, foreseeing 
that irresistible motives would insure its passage, even by a two- 
thirds vote if necessary, that bank despatched its cashier to Europe, 
for the purpose of borrowing and importing a large amount of spe- 
cie to enable it to withstand the shock which it was foreseen would 
be brought upon the credit of all the banking institutions of the 
country. The large amount drawn from England for this purpose, 
early in 1836, added to the drain from the continent of Europe, soon 
afterwards compelled the Bank of England, to exercise a restriction 
upon its issues, so rigorous, that several of the most respectable 
commercial houses in England, stopped payment. The prices of 
our staples fell to such an extent, in that country, that a great por- 
tion of the bills drawn against them by the exporters were return- 
ed under protest. It became so difficult to procure undoubted ex- 
change on England, and the rate became so exorbitant, that soon 
after the payment of the April instalment, specie began to be drawn 
from the banks of New York for the purpose of remittance. Satis- 
fied that this course would be extensively adopted by individuals 
who were determined to sustain their credit abroad, the banks of 
New York,—their stock of specie having been greatly reduced a 
short time before by drafts made upon them by those of other cities, 
especially of Philadelphia,—determined, on the tenth of May, to 
refuse the payment of their obligations in specie. A similar reso- 
jution was adopted in the course of that month by most of the banks 
throughout the Union. 

This general suspension of the payment of lawful currency, 
placed the public Treasury, whose means of payment had by law 
been lodged in banks, nearly the whole of which dishonored their 
obligations at once, in a novel and most embarrassing predicament. 
From the origin of the Government of the United States the laws 
had strictly pruvided that no payments should be made into the Trea- 
sury but in gold and silver coin. In practice, these laws had been re- 
laxed by the receipt of the notes of specie paying banks, converti- 
ble into specie at the place where received as equivalent to cash,— 
and this practice had been sanctioned by the joint resolution of 
Congress of 1816. Under the provisions of the act of 1336, no 
payment to any public creditor even in the notes of specie paying 
banks, excepting above certain denominations and equivalent to 
specie where offered, was lawful. When the banks throughout the 
country, holding within their control nearly the whole means pro- 
vided for meeting the public engagements, refused at once to fur- 
nish the medium of payment required by law, the first impression 
among all classes of people was, that the financial operations of the 
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Government must be totally stopped. This was exultingly pro- 
claimed, in advance of the suspension, by individuals who had per- 
formed a leading part in the measures which had produced it. 

But Mr. Woodbury met this emergency with his characteristic 
promptitude, energy, and sagacity. As soon as information of the 
suspension of the banks of New York, reached the seat of Govern- 
ment, circular orders were despatched, to the collectors and re- 
ceivers of the public money, to forbear making deposites to the 
credit of the Treasurer, in any bank which should not redeem its 
notes in legal currency. They were directed to keep the public 
money, and make weekly returns of the amount, in order that the 
Treasurer might draw directly on them in payment of claims against 
the United States. Their receipts were not very considerable, ex- 
cepting at some of the land offices, and would obviously go but little 
way in defraying the claims charged upon the Treasury for the sup- 
port of the public establishments upon the seaboard. For the pur- 
pose of providing for the appropriations made by law, without re- 
quiring public creditors to receive the depreciated paper of the 
banks in which the public money was placed in deposite, he imme- 
diately directed the Treasurer to change the mode of making pay- 
ments at the Treasury. For several vears it had been the practice 
to issue warrants in favor of claimants, based on the proper appro- 
priations, directed to the Treasurer, who made his order upon the 
warrants, requiring some deposite bank, convenient to the claim- 
ants, to pay the warrants and charge their amount to the Treasury. 
Instead of sending them to the claimants, Mr. Woodbury directed 
the Treasurer to keep the warrants, and transmit his orders sepa- 
rately by drafts upon the banks, holding cash to his credit, in such 
sums, amounting to the aggregate of each warrant, as might be de- 
sired by the holders. Should these drafts be paid to the satisfac- 
tion of the holder, as would generally be done where he happened 
to be indebted to the bank on which they were drawn, they would 
enable the bank to extinguish so much of its debt to the Treasury, 
and no complaint could arise. Butif the holder of the draft did 
not choose to accept such payment as the bank might offer, on proof 
of their dishonor, they were declared to be valid claims upon the 
Treasury, and all collectors and receivers of public money, were 
instructed to receive them as cash in payment for duties and lands. 
By this simple arrangement public creditors were protected from 
the loss to which they might have been subjected from depreciated 
paper, and at the same time, payments into the Treasury were fa- 
cilitated without violation of law. 

Loud complaints were made by the projectors and advocates of the 
suspension of specie payments, that this course which protected the 
public creditors from injustice, and supported the laws, offered in- 
ducements to individuals to protest the drafts upon the banks, and 
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was an act of direct hostility towards those institutions. The illegal 
dishonor of their own paper, by which its value as currency, was 
depreciated from ten to thirty per cent. in different sections of the 
Union, wholly for the advantage of themselves and their debtors, 
effecting at once a most important practical change in the burden of 
all existing contracts, was zealously defended as a great measure of 
exalted and disinterested patriotism. Great pains was taken to fo- 
ment excitement through the country against the measures adopted 
by Mr. Woodbury, under the hope that a general refusal to make any 
payments on public account, might be brought about, unless the 
irredeemable paper of the banks should be received into the public 
Treasury. 

Had the public creditors been obliged to accept such paper, in 
discharge of their claims upon the Treasury, the public debtors 
ought undoubtedly to have been permitted to pay in the same cur- 
rency. Equity and fair dealing, would require that the same me- 
dium in which debts are paid, should be received in payment of 
dues. But the course taken by Mr. Woodbury, for the discharge 
of warrants, entirely destroyed the great object of the previous 
expansion, and defeated the advantages anticipated from the sus- 
pension. If, by means of appeals made to the basest and most 
mercenary felings of a portion of the community, the irredeemable 
paper of the suspended banks had been received into the public 
Treasury, the expansion of paper currency would have doubtless 
increased, and in a short time the currency of the country would 
have been reduced to a worse condition than in 1816. ‘The recog- 
nition, by the Government, of depreciated paper, would have afford- 
ed irresistible motives to the banks in the different sections of the 
country to have increased its depreciation. The receipts into the 
Treasury would, as a necessary consequence, have borne a variety 
of values in various parts of the United States. To extricate the 
country from a state of things so disastrous to the industrious and 
producing classes, Congress as on a former occasion, would have no 
doubt been urged to resort to its implied powers, and recharter the 
Bank of the United States. 

The necessity for providing immediate means to sustain our arms 
against the public enemy had led, during the war, while public cre- 
dit was prostrated, to a departure from the law requiring payments 
into the Treasury to be effected in legal currency alone. The ur- 
gency of the occasion afforded the only apology for this breach of 
the principles of the Constitution. While the war continued, and 
the taxes raised were mainly expended within our territory, and 
from the condition of the country, little currency was employed in 
the operations incident to foreign commerce, the inconvenience was 
cheerfully submitted to. But the return of peace displayed at once 
the inequality of the burthens imposed upon different sections of the 
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country by this state of things. ‘The actual difference in the me- 
dium in which duties were paid in the Eastern and Southern States 
was from twenty to thirty per cent. in favor of the latter, which 
operated as an increased tax to that extent upon the former. To 
obviate this evil, the resolution of 1816 was passed, forbidding the 
receipt of irredeemable paper into the Treasury; and the Bank of 
the United States was chartered for the purpose of affording a con- 
venient currency for such payments. Its subsequent operations 
overthrew a great part of the State banks which had previously fur- 
nished the medium for that purpose and left a large amount of 
“unavailable funds’’ in the public Treasury in the shape of bank 
notes totally without value, where they still appear in the annual re- 
ports as a permanent monument of the inevitable misfortunes attend- 
ing the adoption of temporary expedients for relief. 

Nor were these the whole of the evils. The expansions of the 
currency caused by the operations of the Bank of the United 
States, in 1817 and the first half of 1818, stimulated the spirit of 
speculation which had previously existed throughout the country 
to such an extent, that when that bank was able to save itself from 
destruction only by suddenly calling upon all its debtors, both 
banks and individuals, and to discredit the notes of every State 
bank in the Union, by refusing to receive them in payment for 
public dues, the productive interests of every section of the Union 
were at once overwhelmed in embarrassments. An immediate 
paralysis was brought, by this means, upon our manufactures, 
which was absurdly attributed to any thing but its true origin. 
Under the cost of production which had been extravagantly raised 
by the previous expansions, our producers found it impossible to 
compete with those of foreign countries in our own markets. It 
was, therefore, the mismanagement of the banks which gave rise to 
the clamor for the increase of the tariff, and led to the establishment 
of the preposterous policy facetiously called the AMERICAN SysTEm. 

Those who will take the trouble to follow the various steps pur- 
sued by the Bank of the United States from 1832 will be able to 
judge,—if its managers exercised any foresight and premeditation 
in the great task they had assumed of regulating the currency,— 
whether the sufferings and embarrassments inflicted upon the peo- 
ple of the Union during the year 1837 were not a subsequent por- 
tion of the great drama, of which the first act was performed during 
the panic session,—and whether the recharter of the Bank of the 
United States was not to be the catastrophe and consummation of 
the piece. During this performance, the cupidity of the State banks, 
and the necessity of a National Bank to control them, were the 
principal themes of declamation by the Opposition until the suspen- 
sion of specie payments was broughtabout. Since that event the ar- 
gument has changed—to the hostility manifested by the Government 
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towards these corporations in refusing to receive their irredeemable 
paper into the Treasury. Could this great point have been carried 
in consequence of the dilemma into which the public service was 
believed to have been thrown by the unrestrained expansions of 
these banks, it would doubtless have soon plunged them into the bot- 
tomless abyss of permanent non-redemption, by a similar process 
of crippling and destroying the State banks as that practised after 
the former suspension, while the Bank of the United States, by 
means of its extensive foreign resources, and the great confidence 
reposed in its operations by the mercantile community, might have 
received a charter from Congress, which would have been urged 
by its advocates as the only effectual means for restoring that equality 
of payments into the Treasury required by the Constitution. 

The firmness of the Executive, and the efficient arrangements 
adopted, on the spur of the suspension, by Mr. Woodbury, not only 
protected the immense amount of outstanding contracts from the 
consequences of an increasing depreciation, but relieved the public 
finances from any pretext for committing them to a private corpo- 
ration which had shown itself totally unscrupulous as to the viola- 
tion of any law which interfered with its interests. More than all 
this—the State banks were saved from ultimate overthrow by this 
wise and judicious course. The prospect of the resumption of 
their duties to the community, which has already been realized to a 
gratifying extent, must be in a great measure attributed to the assu- 
rance affurded, that their true advantage was only to be promoted 
by the discharge of their obligations. Had the banks throughout 
the country been encouraged not only to have continued but to have 
increased the expansion of irredeemable currency, by its receipt 
into the public treasury, the only alternative, except the charter of 
a National Bank, for the purpose of destroying the State banks, 
would have been—not “placing the credit system and the exclusive 
metallic system fairly in the field, face to face, with each other” — 
but arranging these combatants quietly side by side, under a legally 
established ratio of depreciation, as was done by our fathers during 
the Revolutionary war,—as Russia and Austria have more recently 
been compelled to do in consequence of the expansions of their 
banks,—as will no doubt be done by Brazil, under the advice of the 
leading financiers in Europe, as the only effectual mode of prevent- 
ing the entire subversion of property which the preseut condition 
of her bank currency must otherwise inevitably produce,—and as 
every contest, from the origin of commercial interchange, which 
has arisen between a sound and equal currency and a false and 
fraudulent measure of value, has resulted. 

On the occurrence of the suspension, the necessary arrangements 
for meeting the public exigencies, to the extent of the revenue accru- 
ing into their hands from time to time, and making suitable provision 
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for the balance, imposed a task upon Mr. Woodbury which required 
unremitting care and attention. The deficiencies from this source 
were supplied by drafts placed upon the banks holding public money 
in deposite in the mode before described. The largest payment 
which these banks were called on to effect, after their suspension, was 
the third instalment of deposite with the States, payable under the 
terms of the law, in July. Several of them were either unable or un- 
willing to pay their proportions—in some instances even to the States 
which had chartered them. Many transfers which had been directed 
by Mr. Woodbury, with the view of making seasonable provision 
for the last instalment, which fell due in September, had been at 
once stopped by the inability of the banks to execute them in con- 
sequence of the suspension. The innumerable obstacles which ob- 
viously intervened in effecting the balance of the deposites with the 
States under this new state of things, together with other weighty 
considerations relative to the security of the public resources, and 
the necessary facilities in their management, induced the President 
to issue his proclamation for calling Congress together on the first 
Monday of September, 1837. 

The occurrences of the Extra Session, as well as those of the 
present session of Congress, relative to the management of the 





public finances, are presumed to be so fresh in the recollection of 
our readers, as not to need special reference to them. We have 
felt ourselves obliged to furnish a general narrative of the course 
taken by the Bank of the United States, and its consequences upon 
the commerce and prosperity of the country, in connection with 
Mr. Woodbury’s management of the Treasury Department, in or- 
der that the duties which devolved upon him, and the manner in 
which they were discharged, may be fairly understood. The expe- 
dients which have been adopted from time to time by that corpo- 
ration, and the measures promoted by its partisans and advocates, 
for the purpose of creating an apparent necessity for its recharter 
by Congress, form an instructive and interesting portion of our pub- 
lic history; while the sudden change of condition of thousands of 
private individuals have acquired almost a tragic interest from the 
convulsions of excitement and depression, to which the industry 
and trade of the country have been continually subjected since 
1832 in furtherance of this great design. 

Some of the measures accessory to the various schemes which 
have been from time to time devised for this purpose, have inad- 
vertently received the countenance of very respectable portions of 
the democracy of the Union. We have no question but this hap- 
pened under the influence of mistaken views of expediency enter- 
tained with entire honesty of motive on their part. It cannot be 
regarded as a reproach against the general intelligence of our active 
business men to say, that many of them are not thoroughly informed 
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on the subject of currency,—since one of the most experienced 
and successful financiers of Europe has recently expressed his de- 
liberate opinion to a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
of England—an assembly of which he was himself, for many years, 
a distinguished member, though now elevated to the British Peer- 
age, that Parliament authorized the suspension, and compelled 
the resumption of specie payments by the Bank of England in un- 
suspecting ignorance of the great revolution which these measures 
would produce upon all contracts and pecuniary obligations. Men 
who are actually engaged in engrossing pursuits, rarely enjoy either 
the means or opportunity of considering the ultimate consequences 
of such measures, especially when plausibly recommended by pre- 
texts of public benefit, and when immense sums are lavished upon 
partisan presses to advocate, as well as unwearied personal exertions 
are made to promote them by political and pecuniary speculators. 

More conclusive proof of the want of correct information on the 
part of an influential portion of our commercial community cannot 
be required, than their zeal and sincerity in endeavoring to carry 
into effect the intention lately avowed, of making the Bank of the 
United States a great political and fiscal machine on the plan of 
Law’s Royal Bank of France—notorieus in history on the Missis- 
sippischeme. The letter published by the head of that corporation, 
in April last, for the first time expresses the determination to adopt 
the principles respecting trade and money which were originally 
introduced and practiced upon by Law, and which unsettled the 
security of private property, and involved the public finances to 
such an extent that the ruinous consequences upon the industry and 
prosperity of France, were not retrieved throughout a whole gene- 
ration. The main feature of Law’s scheme was to make * the 
farms, the commerce, the factories, and the internal improvements 
of the country,” the basis of paper currency. Every reflecting 
mind will perceive that unless the whole world shall agree to change 
the fixed capital of every nation into circulating medium, any coun- 
try that enjoys extensive foreign commerce which shall adopt this 
plan, must be overwhelmed with disaster whenever the currency 
becomes depreciated, as inevitably will be the case. The bold 
enunciation of such a doctrine shews the extent to which the gam- 
bling operations, encouraged by this corporation, were confidently 
believed to have blinded and corrupted the mercantile community. 
Paper currency actually representing coin, into which it is con- 
vertible at the pleasure of the holder, is the result of a totally dif- 
ferent system of banking. 

The friends of the general prosperity must feel the deepest satis- 
faction that the protection afforded to the permanent welfare of the 
country by the provident and efficient course pursued by the ad- 
ministration of the General Government is appreciated by the far- 
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sighted and judicious of all parties. Such must become the general 
feeling throughout the country when truth shall be understood by 
the people at large—that a private corporation, possessing neither 
soul nor conscience, and unvisited either by remorse or compunc- 
tion, has not only inflicted so much suffering, distress, and destruc- 
tion of property, upon the community, and hopes in the execution of 
its design, to control the future destinies of the nation; but, at the 
present time, prevents that revival of confidence so essential to com- 
mercial enterprise. It is to the influence and example of the Bank 
of the United States that the general delay of the other banks in 
fulfilling their obligations to the community is to be ascribed. 
Claiming, as this corporation constantly has done, the most ample 
ability to discharge its debts, it has, in substance, proclaimed that 
nothing but the reluctance of its managers to confess, as would be 
done by resumption, that its great design has miscarried, through 
the vigilance and sagacity of the Executive, now prevents its return 
to the path of honesty and fair dealing. Whether its warfare upon 
the sound and wholesome prosperity of the country will be prolonged 
until, like many of the splendid bubbles inflated by its operations, 
it shall explode into nonentity ; or whether advantage will be taken 
of some convenient pretext for a speedy withdrawal from this con- 
test, time only can determine. 

We have had occasion to notice some of the criticisms to which 
the official conduct of Mr. Woodbury has been subjected. It 
would, however, be gross and unjustifiable slander upon our free 
institutions to intimate that the vituperations which have been 
showered upon him during his administration of the Treasury De- 
partment, have, in the slightest degree, impaired the esteem and 
confidence of his fellow citizens in his ability and purity of purpose. 
On the contrary, the amenity of manners and spirit of accommoda- 
tion, coupled with the firm and impartial course he has pursued 
during the stormy period we have endeavoured to describe, have un- 
questionably increased his previous high standing. 

His native State appears to appreciate justly the character and 
talents of Mr. Woodbury. The important and dignified office of 
Chief Justice of her Supreme Court having recently become vacant 
by the death of an individual of distinguished abilities and virtues, 
who had held it for many years—her constituted authorities have 
unanimously selected Mr. Woodbury for his successor. While 
this sketch is in the hands of the printer, we have been informed 
that Mr. Woodbury has been induced to waive his well known per- 
sonal predilections, for the present, in favor of the paramount 
claims of the public service of the Union. 
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THE MORAL CHARACTER OF MUSTACHLOS. 


BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


A beard is no bugbear—and though shaving be a curse, yet do I go for it. 
SANSCONIATHO. 


God gave him strength—but then, to show 
How frail the gift was, hung it in his hair. 


When Hannah More very facetiously, as well as philosophically, 
remarked, that the worst things which human flesh was heir to were 
sin and bile, she evidently forgot the curse of a beard. It was na- 
tural enough, perhaps, considering her sex—whose chin is general- 
ly unoccupied by this sorrowful accompaniment. Still, she should 
have held to a trio of eminent evils, and capped the climax with 
this. 

I think it satisfactorily proved, by the best records of his day, 
that Adam never shaved—and for the substantial reason that he 
never had a beard. It has always been surely a gross mistake to 
adorn him with that appendage, as I have sometimes seen done in 
the pictures of daring artists. When I say never, I of course 
mean before his fall. After that, which was at a time of life upon 
which we have no particular authority to pronounce, I have no 
question, again, that it formed a portion of his countenance. In- 
deed, it is perfectly natural to believe that it formed, too, no incon- 
siderable part of his punishment. And so with those who came 
after him. It was an entailed difficulty. It was a wearing trouble 
with the race; and, when we consider that, in the then unimproved 
‘infancy ’”’ of manufactures, the first generations of onr kind found 
no better razors, in all probability, than a pummice-stone, we shall 
readily admit that the consequences of early times, as far as the 
face was implicated, were not to be made light of, and that our age 
of improvement is one also of comparative comfort. Rubbing 
sturdily, as they must have done in those days, to keep their chins 
at a fair level, there must have been produced among the early tribes 
multitudes of that class of men who, for various qualities of coun- 
tenance, we have been accustomed to designate as hard-faced fel- 
lows. It would not be unphilosophical—but we want the time— 
to trace the order of these unfortunate individuals to that day, and 
its peculiar mode of shaving. It is true, we are accustomed to ap- 
ply the expression, in modern times, with a mental meaning, more 
frequently to what may be termed the grinding portionof community ; 
but it suits well enough, it may be—only that the pummice, with 
such characters, is apt to be applied to the chins of others gnstead 
of their own. 
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There is no doubt, however, with sensible and thinking minds, 
that the antediluvians were in every respect more than ‘doubly 
armed” in the matter of being extremely hard-countenanced men. 
The friction necessary to bring them into a proper social condition 
for the better purposes of society, would seem to have given them 
a cuticle, where the stone went, like that of the rhinoceros: and if, 
under the government then existing, they were blessed, as we are, 
with an opposition, it could have been no light matter, one would 
think, to find that party setting their faces against a measure! We 
are not informed whether these people were particularly obstinate ; 
but, as the expression just referred to is traced by antiquarians to 
their era, it is more than probable that they were; and, as the thing 
would not have been more ridiculous than a thousand others which 
man is every day doing in the departments of both mind and mat- 
ter, that they absolutely fought with their physiognomies ! 

A word more, and we will overleap these early times for more 
degenerate days, and more modern speculations. We read of Esau 
as a man of uncommon propensity to hair. We are told he wasa 
man of the woods, anda hunter. This would seem to show that, 
even in the first centuries, there was a notion of something aborigi- 
nal attached to a superabundance of this article about one. How 
far all this story is to be received as literal it is unnecessary to in- 
quire. It is certain that, as things are now going among us, even 
Esau can be considered but a hair coarser than some who have 
come after him; in short, as but a more universal cultivator of this 
human shrubbery—this furze-exquisite of the mortal soil. 

But let us pass out of the hearsay of history—the record of years 
that may not be numbered—to the passing experiences—the sad 
realities of 1838. It is summer time—and you are in Chesnut 
street, Philadelphia, or Broadway, New York. Look about you. 

The belief is evidently getting general that hair is the represen- 
tative of wisdom—and it is raised accordingly. The faith is be- 
coming strong, likewise, that to be a shaver is to be a fool. We all 
remember, without doubt, when we held the terms synonymous ; 
and even now, when applied, we look for a boy in him on whom 
the former one is cast. We forget that it may mean a cheat and a 
sad fellow—and these men which you see around you, are deter- 
mined to do away with the possibility of being recognized as either 
by the overwhelming developement of their whiskers. But be not 
too fast in your judgment. It is worse than being false, or even 
severe. I would let you know that the chances are ten to one, that 
a very melancholy proportion of these creatures, thus casting the 
shadow of their hair upon us as they pass, pursue no other cultiva- 
tion in the world than this of their chin and cheek material. This 
is a stagtling fact, when you consider the shortness of time, and the 
frequently vile character of the crop. And, could looking-glasses 
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tell stories, depend upon it you would have sad tales of oft and 
weary reflections in this particular. 

But here comes one with mustachios—mark him! These form 
the more notorious department of the beard. As yet they constitute, 
however, but a small part of that clustering and common exhibition 
which man offers to society. So far it is saved—and with it, our 
feelings and patience as Christians. And no wonder this appendage 
is scarce-—for one would naturally suppose that hair-lips were 
horrid things to cultivate in earnest. There is something of turpi- 
tude, too, about their very history; and this should appeal, with 
equal success, to the moral sense and the razor. It is well known 
that mustachios were originally raised and used as reins by which 
slaves were driven from market to market by their masters. It 
may be a grave question whether that being who has just passed us 
with his shaded lip, cannot boast an inward slavery and moral mus- 
tachios, that would put to shame the bondage and reins for driving 
of the outer man, in times of old. Just ponder upon that fact, and 
the metaphor too. 

It is worth while to observe, in making up an opinion upon the 
true philosophy of these matters, that it has been quite satisfactori- 
ly ascertained, in most cases of mustachios in our republic, that they 
are the accompaniment of lips which rarely open to much purpose. 
They are the binding of your heavy-mouthed speakers, who are 
never entertaining, and no oracles. Else they are borne for the 
most part by fellows, observed to be clever enough, in their way, 
yet with a certain morbid, jackanapes ambition of being considered 
fierce, and almost always with the unfortunate reputation of being 
too lazy to wash—with any soap, at least—or too poor for a razor. 
This seems perfectly natural—for it is utterly impossible to identify 
a bath or much coin with such villainous accessories. Who con- 
siders this in any way strange? or who can wonder that the class 
of men who carry them about, is generally found to be of that sort, 
who seem to turn up their noses at the rest of the world? 

Another thing which may be certain, in most instances of this 
reputation for hair, is the fact that they who grow it, have little or 
no hope of other notoriety. This is as clear as any truth in phre- 
nology. It could be pronounced upon by one of our Sparzheims 
in this way, as decidedly as the lady’s head was by the manipulator, 
as the head of an up-braider, because—mark the desperation of 
the pun !—because she was accustomed to wear her hair high. Yet 
you see mustachios will be worn-—and that too, incredible as it may 
seem, though nature have made some red! Yes, absolutely red— 
you get of the same color as you read it—red as some poor plant 
touched by the drought, or muzzled in a brickdust soil. Iknewa 
certain creature at court—for we have a court now, even at our capi- 
tal—who ranked with fashionable men, and passed for one wonder- 
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ful in the cotillion, who troubled and amused society by his sandy and 
sad-hued beard and mustachios. Yet our gentleman, flaunting at 
levees, and flashing under the candelabras at great routs, had a most 
singular complacency growing out of this arrangement of his scathed 
hair, combined with his cast of features. He prided himself upon 
what he believed to be his resemblance to our Saviour!—This is 
no less true than it was childish and blasphemous. I must say I 
jooked upon him with pity—but I thought of the moral. Can the 
tendency of these things to vitiate and render taste ridiculous 
by its very extravagance, and the moral sense a dead letter by the 
very insanity of such presumptions, be any loner doubted in an 
age and country that witness such exhibitions of mind and matter! 

Another condition is important here—that of mustachios in the 
daily affairs of life. Ina case of soup or soda-water, what an in- 
terference! Make the best of it, it must come at last to biting your 
own hair off. This is a melancholy consequence, all will admit. 
It is worse than biting nails—so often considered, with perfect jus- 
tice,as evidence of lost equanimity and bad passions. So far, then, 
the cultivation of this inhuman exercise must be set down as of evil 
tendency, questionless—leading as it does to the indulgence of a 
biting and supercilious disposition, from the easy satisfaction of the 
first, afforded by its length, and the wonderful expression which is 
given to the second, from the fierce curling of it ina moment of 
heat. It seems a fair conclusion, then, that mustachios are to be 
regarded as a sort of moral beacon, hung out on the lip of the 
wearer, and, so they be red, what proof are they of what a temper! 

But let us pass down a moment from mustachios to whiskers. I 
have no idea that they who envelope their chins in this way expect 
other or better things of men and women than downright laughter— 
and I doubt if they even think of keeping their countenances be- 
fore their mirrors. Why, I have known one of these fellows to be 
followed through a village as a “sight.”” He was passing the 
school-house as the boys were let out; and the little urchins ran 
before him—and round him—and at his side—and turned about and 
grinned and shouted, as they would about a caravan. There was 
no way for it but to run; and though he frightened the nearest by 
turning full upon them with all his force, he found no peace till he 
got into his room at the tavern. 

Whiskers are undoubtedly good for winter wear. They may be 
used asa boa. To smooth-faced and intelligent men—those patient 
spirits that even find a pleasure in shaving—it will ever prove such, 
in a double sense. The sadness of that pun I would acknowledge 
in passing; but a full forgiveness of it will be found, I doubt, in 
the consciousness which all must feel, that it is not half so bad as 
the hair which occasioned it. 


Time was—and almost all of us can remember it—when whis- 
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kers were suffered to be born and die in a reasonable spareness and 
tenuity. Even they who went to war did not entrench more than 
an inch or so upon the curvation of the skin. They did not sup- 
pose that so much success in fight depended upon the mere ezpres- 
sion of fierceness, or that bravery was to be so much measured by 
the quantity of matted and superfluous hair, a man was able to 
maintain under his ear and lower maxillary. Time was, when an 
inch of whisker was held to be extravagance, so it encroached upon 
the cheek; and if any “extra allowance” was tolerated, it was in 
outright protrusion of the material—when it was not uncommon to 
find it standing forth like studding sails on either side the accom- 
panying countenance of the proprietor. But now, mark you the 
essential difference! It presents you with a case of continued 
trespass upon the acknowledged territory of the beard proper. Itis 
a capital representation of the “unknown quantity,” and a perpetual 
scout of the heretofore sensible doctrine of a guantum suffcit. 

Whiskers are now of no particular Jength. In the language of 
the law, they are “aid with a continuando.” It is a case of neck 
or nothing with them—and they envelope the whole. If you look 
upon that pretty outline of the exquisite Count D’Orsay in a late 
Frazer, you will see how copiously they can cushion a chin, and 
what is the climax of hair-arrangement in that quarter, among the 
literati of whiskers. 

I have seen those impure appendages sported on the bench. 
This was unpardonable. It was bad enough at the bar—and even 
there they are pestilent accompaniments for counsel. There is no 
gentlemanly managing of a jury with them. Men are not open to 
reason or pathos that might issue from any part of a face thus cul- 
tivated. They continually—and for good reason—suspect him who 
talks to them ina mask. But to carry whiskers—I mean these 
enormous outriggers of the family—so much more ample than is 
necessary to swear by—up to the tribunal, is unbecoming the judge, 
as it is unfortunate for the woolsack. What would men have us 
think? Do they mean to enforce decisions by the ferocity of their 
countenances ?—to make us fear instead of honor them? Or would 
they, wherever they may be, have us understand that their strength, 
like his of old, lies in their hair? Verily, what Sampsons have we 
here? Their power, it is evident, is a quality most mortifyingly 
external. You never need fear about it as you sometimes do of a 
humor—it will never strike in! Finally, it may be set down as a 
perfectly just conclusion, that the proprietors of overgrown whis- 
kers are generally gentlemen who have failed in all other specula- 
tions, and are out of linen. They cannot raise the wind as easily 
as they can their hair—and all the wild land they can afford to dip 
into lies on their chins. They have become completely cramped 
in credit, and cannot even have trust for their dickies. 
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But it would be idle, and, according to the moral standard of the 
times, unphilosophical, to bring out and amplify upon an evil, and 
thus leave it, without suggesting some cure—recommending some 
measures that may operate in the way of eradication. For myself, 
I have thought upon the subject enough to convince me that there 
is no doing any thing with it by reasoning. Logic can hold no way 
with mustachios; and the best conclusion you can arrive at against 
them is a perfect enthymeme to whiskers. Whatever is done to 
root out this overshadowing evi] must be done per force. There 
must be a material, physical, attack. The barber must be antici- 
pated. 

I have entertained various views upon the best method of reform; 
but none has struck me as so feasible at once, and so forcible, as 
that which was suggested by a scene I witnessed the other day be- 
tween the proprietor of two whiskers of size immeasurable and 
incredible, and a Vermont pedlar. They stood in the shadow of 
the wall, in one of the smal] streets, just where it turns out of the 
great thoroughfare of the city. Here they chaffered—and the 
subject of bargain was this unconscious harvest of hair. The dea- 
ler in notions would purchase the whiskers, for reasons which he 
had rendered, and the difficulty seemed to grow out of the question 
of value. The fellow would get them fora trifle. But not so—the 
gentleman held them to be of no small charge. They were things 
of price. They were his stock in trade. Both grew warm upon 
their terms—and, at the moment I was passing, the dispute was pro- 
bably at the highest. Loitering, as I usually do, [ naturally caught 
a word or two of the subject matter. As naturally I drew up. I 
was amused at the tenacity of each contractor, and felt, for the first 
time, that there may be a good deal of meaning among disputants, 
in the “difference of a hair.’ The pedlar, however, at length 


seemed to carry his point. He uttered something in a low voice 


to his Don Ferolo, which operated like a charm or magnetism— 
pointed to his pack, and a pair of scissors which he drew half out 
of his waistcoat pocket, and straightway he and Whiskerandos 
moved off, both parties apparently well satisfied with the conclu- 
sion to which they had come. I was confident there had been a 
sale. 

A thought immediately struck me. These excrescences might 
become a useful material, for I felt sure, in the case I had just wit- 
nessed, they would be worked up into something. Trust a New 
England pedlar for that!) And thus my admiration resulted. 

I would recommend, thought I, a leaving of the whole matter 
to the brotherhood of cabinet-makers. I would commend the craft 
collectively, upon some sunny day, to a general and well concerted 
onset upon all whiskers of an uncthiristian size that may then darken 
the great promenades of cities. I would have them go forth with 
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shears, and in the house or by the way, in business or out of it, 
wherever they may take them, despoil all cheeks and chins of 
every extravagant hair. I would have them catch them as so many 
nuisances, which the age is getting a bad name to put up with. 
They should abate them as so many monsters that only frighten 
simple women, confound plain people from the country, and keep 
alive the hooting generation of bad boys. Let them to the trial. 
Let the whole company out upon them. What a reaping they 
would have then! What a revenue of stuffing for sofas and 
stools! How cheap would they get the material for their trade. 
How much better bargains would they naturally make than the 
pedilar! They should have a clear way. I would have them liable 
to no action for trespass upon real property, and subject to no suit 
for assault and battery. Whiskers should thus be left to the ten- 
der mercies of a speculating craft, let loose upon their superabun- 
dance ; the same sofas and stools should become the sepulchre of th's 
extraneous hair, and thus the whole matter should be literally put 
under our feet. 

As to the scene of the shearing, the delight it would afford to 
those who are in the morning of their mustachios, or the noviciate 
of their whiskers, would be mingled with just enough of warning 
and rebuke to make the memory lasting; while it would impart a 
perfect ecstacy to those good citizens and grave gentlemen who are 
accustomed to shave daily. 

If the sensible plan which I have here proposed should prove 
abortive, I see no other resort than leaving the whole thing to the 
ladies. If they cannot excommunicate such evils from the republic, 
we may as well give up; and if they will not, we may as well have 
funeral services over our departed delicacy. To say nothing of the 
taste of our beautiful creatures who would encourage these deformi- 
ties upon the face of society, I should fear something for their af- 
fections. ‘They would naturally love the sultan better than their 
lords ; and all their tenderness would be mere moonshine compared 
with the attractions of any chance Turk who may whisk his beard 
through society. 

But it is time to “ pin up the hair” of my discourse. It is getting 
longer than the sad subject it deals with. I repeat that, as a last 
resort, woman holds the power of reform. The ladies have the 
authority of life and death over every forth-putting whisker and 
mustachios in community. They may frown it out of existence, 
even as the page’s beard, in Van Artavelde, was frightened in. Let 
them give its wearer the go-by at their parties—banish him from 
balls—refuse him at the dance, should he get to one, and cut him 
in every way conceivable, until, on his part, he consents to cut, 
forever, the sad superfluity of his hair. 
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July, 


CHILDHOOD’S TWILIGHT. 


Why do I love the hour of rest? 
Is it because the lingering light 
Is glorious in the ruddy west, 
And winds are soft, and stars are bright? 


Is it because I love to mark 
The full red moon rise o’er the hill, 
To watch the fire-fly’s fitful spark, 
And feel the cool soft dews distil ? 


Is it because my tasks are said, 

My eyelids with deep sleep oppressed, 
And I would lay my weary head 

Upon its pillow soft to rest? 


Oh no! a holier charm than these 
Hallows the twilight hour to me, 

And makes me love the evening breeze, 
And joy the setting sun to see. 


It is that then my mother speaks 

Of prayer, and Heaven, and God on high, 
To make me pious gently seeks, 

And fit me even in youth to die. 


And when one happy hour is flown, 
She quits her little worshipper, 

With kiss and blessing left alone 
In my own heart to pray for her. 


Oh! happy is the day’s last hour, 
The hour of holy talk and pray’r, 
When calm and pious thoughts have pow’r, 


And God seems floating in the air! 
eee 
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THE HUMMING-BIRD. 
BY MARIA JAMES, OF RHINEBECK, N. ¥. 


Cease, cease thy fluttering, hapless thing, 
Nor vainly beat thy silken wing ! 

A moment still thy wild alarms, 

While I survey those fairy charms. 


Behold the rainbow’s varied dyes, 

Or peacock’s train of thousand eyes,— 
Their blended hues have fallen on thee, 
Thou little feathered brilliancy. 


Thy long and slender beak, how true 
To sip at morn the early dew, 
Or pass, with epicurean taste, 
From flower to flower in eager haste. 


How skilfully thine eyes are set-— 

So small, they seem like specks of jet— 
Thy legs, thy feet,—no tongue can tell, 
How curious, yet how suitable. 


Can fields in snowy covering dressed 
Compare with this, thy nether vest, 
So stainless pure,—so soft and white, 
Of all thy charms most exquisite. 


Wherefore dost thou suspend thy breath, 

And mimic all the forms of death ! 

There, bright dissembler,—thou art free,— 

Go seek thy nest in yonder tree! 


Perchance even now thy little mate 
Is trembling, doubtful of thy fate, 
And listening with an anxious ear, 
The buz-buz of thy wings to hear. 
VOL. II. NO. VIII.-—JULY. B' 
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When from its Maker’s forming hand 
Uprose this globe of sea and land, 

He peopled forest, air, and flood, 

And then pronounced them ‘ very good, ’ 


Thy like were there, thou beauteous thing, 
In snowy vest and burnished wing, 
Perfection’s self without alloy, 

To join the general burst of joy. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRIVATE DIARY OF A 
CERTAIN BANK DIRECTOR. 


Monday. Had just finished my breakfast, when Mr. John Jones 
called at my dwelling, to beg I would use my influence with our 
board, to prevent a note of his from being thrown out. Mr. Jones 
pleaded very hard—said his credit wou!d be ruined if this note were 
not discounted. He proved to me very satisfactorily that he owns 
twice as much as he owes, and is only pressed for a little ready 
money. Assured Mr. Jones that I would do all in my power to 
serve him. When the board met, and Mr. Jones’s note came under 
consideration, I mentioned that I had great respect for the oflerer, 
who was one of my most particular friends, and one for whom I 
would go all lengths that I could, with propriety, to serve. But, 
as a member of a directory to which the little property of or- 
phans and widows was intrusted, I felt it my duty to state that I 
had undoubted information that my friend’s credit was at this mo- 
ment in a very ticklish condition. Did not doubt, however, but he 
would ultimately pay every body, and have something handsome 
left; and as he had usually a very large deposite in our bank, I 
hoped the board would take this into consideration, and not suffer 
the credit of so meritorious a merchant to sink for want of a little 
timely assistance. Mr. Snatechpenny, chairman of the discount 
committee, said that, as I was a particular friend of Mr. Jones’s, I 
would probably be willing to guarantee the bank from loss. As- 
tonished at such a proposition, and frankly told Snatchpenny as 
much. Friendship is one thing—business another. Sorry to say 
that, notwithstanding all my endeavors, the board threw out Jones’s 
note. However, we had no sooner adjourned, than I went to the 
first teller, and took up the amount on a memorandum check of my 


own. 
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As I passed out of the bank door, found Jones waiting on the 
steps in greatanxiety. Told him of my bad luck in as circumspect 
terms as possible; but the poor fellow was near siuking to the earth. 
Did all I could to comfort him, but he refused to be comforted. 
He spoke of his wife and children, and of the loss of all his earn- 
ings and savings, the result of many years of toil and trouble. 
Could not bear to see him so distressed, and therefore told him that, 
though exceedingly pressed for money myself, I would speak in 
his behalf to a friend of mine, who occasionally had money to lend, 
and he must make the best bargain with him he could. Referred 
him accordingly to Mr. Sharpsucker, my private broker, taking 
care to have first an interview with Sharpsucker to be sure that my 
benevolent intentions should not be frustrated. 

In the afterneon met Jones, and found him very grateful. Was 
sorry to learn from him, however, that Sharpsucker had himself to 
borrow the money, and therefore could not Jet him have it at less 
than three per cent. a month. But this, as Jones himself says, is a 
trifle in the present condition of his affairs. 

I have done a good day’s work. I have done my duty to the 
bank, to myself and family, and to my friend. 

Tuesday. Nothing particular at the Exchange or at the bank to- 
day ; but in the evening there was a social little party of one or two 
hundred friends at my mansion. Among them there was our beloved 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. MeThwackem, with whom I had a most inte- 
resting conversation. As the Doctor was once Professor in a Uni- 
versity, and as he is as distinguished for his erudition as he is for 
his piety, I took occasion to ask him the exact meaning of the word 
specie, and was pleased to Jearn from him that the popular use of 
the word is entirely unauthorized by any classical authorities. ‘The 
true word, the Reverend Doctor says, is species, which, in a secon- 
dary sense, is equivalent to the vernacular sorts. As language dete- 
riorated, men began to speak of species of coin, as philosophers 
sometimes spoke of species of things; but not knowing exactly 
what philosophers meant by species of things, the vulgar herd mis- 
applied the term, and further corrupted speech by an ellipsis * of 
coin,” and dropping the final s in “species.”’ ‘T’o a man of true 
classical taste, the Reverend Doctor said, nothing could be more 
offensive than a word thus extruncated and misapplied, and in this 
I perfectly agree with him. “ Species, ” and consequently “ specie, ” 
has its root ina Latin word which (the Doctor says,) signifies to see, 
and therefore species, specie, and specious, correspond very nearly, 
in their primitive acceptation, with idea and ideal, the two latter 
being derived (the Doctor says,) from a Greek word which has the 
same signification as the Latin radical of species. The original 
application which philosophers made of these terms, was strikingly 
indicative of their affinity of meaning ; species being, in the science 
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of logic, a special idea, and sometimes denoting mere appearance 
to the senses, or mere visible or sensible representation. The Reve- 
rend Doctor is decidedly of opinion that, for purity of language, 
with which purity of morals is closely connected, it is necessary to 
restore the primitive sense of the word specie, if not the primitive 
spelling. All analogy is shocked by the vulgar use of this dis- 
syllable; the true meaning of which is, however, still retained in 
its cognates specious and speciously. 

Nothing could be more lucid than the reverend gentleman’s iHlue- 
trations; and his arguments were perfectly conclusive. This en- 
couraged me to ask him the true meaning of the word bullion. He 
said it was a downright vulgerism which few seholars thought worthy 
of any attention. The French word dillon, a kind of base metal 
or base coin, was evidently related to it; but it was altogether too 
base a word to have an etymon in respectable Greek or Latin. Its 
root, if it be found anywhere, was, perhaps, to be found in bulla, a 
word of the corrupt Latin of the middle ages,* which word might 
be rendered into English by either ball or bubble, a bubble being 
literally a little hollow ball. ‘ Recollecting,” continued the Reve- 
rend Doctor, ‘* the connection there is between bullion and the bulls 
of the Roman see, I never hear the word mentioned without expe- 
riencing the most painful emotions. The Popish edicts take their 
name of bulls from a little ball of gold attached to each, called bulla 
in monkish Latin. Hence the English word bullion. The bare 
sound makes me tremble, for it immediately causes my mind to re- 
vert to the little balls of gold attached to the Popish bulls, thence 
to the contents of those bulls, and thence to the horrible designs 
many entertain of subverting our Protestant liberties by bringing in 
the Pope, and it may be the Pretender also. ” 

Well may you tremble, my beloved pastor. The evident inten- 
tion of the hard-money men is to bring us back to the condition of 
the dark ages. 

Wednesday. 1 was early at bank this morning, for this is the 
day for preparing our annual return to the Legislature. Cashier in 
trouble,—circulation above a million—gold and silver coin in vaults 
of too small an amount to be mentioned except to particular friends, 
Asked cashier if he could not borrow from other banks for the day, 
to be paid back to-morrow. Said he had already borrowed as much 
as he could from every bank and broker for five miles round, and 
that to get what he had got, he had been obliged to promise to pay 
back to-day instead of to-morrow, and also to lend every pistareen 
he had to three several banks in succession, before three o’clock 
this afternoon. How very embarrassing these reiurns to the Legis- 


cetacean EL es 

+ It is with great diffidence we venture to dissent from so high an authority as Dr. 
McThwackem, but we must be permitted to observe that the word Sulla is used by 
Virgil, and other writers of the Augustan age. 
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lature sometimes prove! I wished to know if the difficulty could not 
be got over in the old and approved way of putting specie and specie 
funds together, and including bills of exchange among the latter; but 
learned that the directors had taken out so much money on various 
memoranda purporting to be promises to pay on demand, that the 
bank had not been able, during the Jast six months, to purchase a 
single real bill of exchange. One of the board suggested that the 
notes of other banks on hand, and sums due from other banks, being 
as good as specie, might be put down as specie. Cashier said if he 
took too much from these accounts, the return, though it would 
look very fair in the eyes of the Legislature, might excite suspicion 
in the minds of “ great financiers” in other banking institutions. 
Besides this, as a conscientious man, he should not like to swear to 
such an account. Mentioned to cashier my conversation of last 
evening with his beloved pastor and mine. The whole board loud 
in their praise of the Rev. Dr. McThwackem’s piety and patriot- 
ism; but cashier, though perfectly satisfied that there is a Popish 
plot at the bottom of the schemes of the hard-money men, a little 
dubious as to the true meaning of the word specie. Said, however, 
that if he could be convinced that specie meant much the same as 
specious and speciously, he could make out a very fair account, for 
then he could include the memorandum checks of the directors 
among the specie. 

Sent for Webster’s large dictionary, and read to cashier the fol- 
lowing explanations of the word, omitting the first, second, fourth, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth meanings, they not being essential : 

“Species [ L. from specio, to see. | 

“3. In logic, a special idea, corresponding to the specific dis- 
tinction of things in nature. ”’ 

“5. Appearance to the senses; visible or sensible representation. 

“6. Representation to the mind. 

“7. Show; visible exhibition. ” 

Cashier perfectly satisfied, except as to whether species and spe- 
cie were not different words; therefore read to him a part of what 
Webster says under the eighth head, namely, 

‘In modern practice this word is contracted into specie.” 

Cashier convinced, and at the same time delighted. Says he 
shall never more have any difficulty in making up his annual re- 
turns. Memorandum checks are the real specie; for, if they are 
not “a special idea,’’ they are certainly “an appearance to the 
senses,—a visible or sensible representation—a representation to 
the mind —a show—a visible exhibition ”’—of something. 

Mr. Snatchpenny proposed that, to make the specie in our bank a 
round half million, we should each take up an additional amount 
on memorandum checks, allowing the cashier to share equally with 
the directors. Nothing could be fairer, and the conscientious scru- 
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ples of the cashier being entirely removed, he went immediately 
before a magistrate and made oath to the return, agreeably to the 
provisions of our charter. 

Thursday. My son Jack, who has just come from college, put 
into my hands the Democratic Review for May. Was highly grati- 
fied .with the autobiography of my most worthy friend, Ferret Snapp 
Newcraft, Esq. -Mr. Newcraft hardly does himself justice in this 
brief memoir. I hope he will publish fuller reminiscences of his 
life and times, for the benefit of his children, and of mine. It is 
true, he was not quite free from faults; and I always thought that, 
as he himself says, “ the distinction between making a great specu- 
lation and ‘taking in’ a fellow creature, was never precisely clear 
to his mind.” 

Thanks to MeThwackem’s excellent instructions, I can perceive 
distinctions where Newcraft never could. MeThwackem splits 
hairs with so much dexterity, that they never break off in the 
middle. The worthy Doctor called on me this morning to consult 
about some affairs of the ********** Society, of the board of mana- 
gers of which we are both members; and also to aid in completing 
the plans of some Jand, rail road, and other speculations in which 
we are jointly interested. In the pulpit and out of it he is equally 
instructive. We talked at large of our banking system, which we, 
as moral and religious men, agreed required reform. But how, 
said McThwackem, is a reform to be effected? A reform must be 
either sudden or gradual. A sudden reform of the system every 
man of sense must admit to be impracticable; and as for a gradual 
reform, that will produce more evil than the system itself occasions. 
A German philosopher admirably illustrates the effects of gradual 
reform, by a story of his dog and his servant. He directed the 
servant to cut off just so much of the dog’s tail as the fashion of 
the times required, and then returned to his studies, ** de omnibus 
entibus et guibusdam aliis,” in full expectation that the dog would, 
in a few days, be in a fit trim to accompany a philosophical dandy 
whenever he felt inclined to be of the Peripatetic school. But day 
after day elapsed, and the dog was not forthcoming, and every day 
the philosopher was disturbed by the wailings of his favorite. At 
length he inquired into the cause, and found that his servant, sup- 
posing that the dog could not bear to have one half of his tail taken 
off at once, had endeavored to make the operation as easy as he 
could for the poor animal, by clipping off a little piece every morn- 
ing ! 

Now, continued McThwackem, the application of this story is ob- 
vious. Brother Jonathan is a “sad dog” if not a “spry dog.” 
The banking system is his tail, and about nothing else is he so sen- 
sitive, because he is fully conscious that it is not such a tail asa 
good looking dog ought to have. He is willing, and even desirous, 
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that it should be clipped, but then it must be only a little piece 
every day. It is evident that before half the necessary clippings 
can be made, Brother Jonathan will become restive; and as half 
reform is worse than no reform, let us have no reform at all. 

I do like Mc’Thwackem, I only wish he would drop the ugly pre- 
fix to his name, and become a native. 

Friday. Great outcry among the merchants, because our bank 
and the other banks cannot grant them facilities, in consequence of 
the directors and a few others monopolizing the funds of public in- 
stitutions for their private speculations. Of all stations in society 
it appears to me that that of director of a bank is the most thank- 
less. The officers of Government are all paid for their services, 
and the officers of banks, presidents and cashiers excepted, are not 
paid. Even the small emoluments we get in an indirect way seem 
to be grudged to us, though these have never, in my own case at 
least, amounted to more than fifty thousand dollars in any one year. 
Yes, these little gains excite envy, and this at a time when we are 
doing all in our power to make dollars as plenty as black-berries, 
and when the country would, without our operations, be in as deso- 
late and dreadful a condition as Spain or Barbary. 

The merchants and the rest of the community have, indeed, 
abundant cause of complaint, but then it is of the government, not 
of the banks. If the government would only cease its war on the 
banks, we could make money so plenty that there would be not 
only enough to promote our own speculations, but also to grant 
the merchants the facilities they require. What I mean by govern- 
ment ceasing to make war on the banks, is, that government should 
redeem our bank notes by giving land in exchange for them, regard 
our promises to pay as equivalent, in all cases, to actual payment, 
and let us have the use of all its funds free of interest. So long 
as Government refuses to come into these measures, it must be re- 
garded as standing in a hostile attitude towards the banks: there- 
fore making war upon them. Some of our friends are decidedly 
of opinion that Government ought to levy a direct tax on the people 
for the benefit of the banks. I have no particular objection to 
this, but it seems to me that redeeming our issues by giving public 
lands for them, and receiving them for duties, will amount to much 
the same thing. This the government must do and shall do. Its 
attacks on the time-honored institutions of our country are no 
longer to be borne with. I do not go as far as some, and say that 
if there were no bank notes there would be no money, but this I 
will say, if there were no banks there would be no paper money, 
and we have the authority of a former committce of the United 
States Senate for declaring that bank notes are better than gold 
and silver. Neither do I agree with those who think that if there 
were no banks there would be no credit, but I firmly believe that 
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many men who now have a most extensive credit, would not then 
be trusted for a shilling. If there were no banks, commerce would 
be a humdrum affair, whereas it is now almost as exciting as a game 
at rouge et noir, and almost as uncertain. If there were no banks 
every man would have to be content with his own earnings, and 
there would be no capital to the Corinthian column of society ; or 
rather, there would be no Corinthian column at all, nothing but a 
plain Doric shaft. If there were no banks there would be no 
means of acquiring even a competency, except by labor, agricul- 
tural, mechanical, mercantile, or professional, all slow and hard 
ways of becoming rich. Banking affords a quick and easy road to 
wealth,—if not to the whole nation at least to a part of it. By its 
means I have myse!f, besides living tulerably like a gentleman, 
acquired a snug little fortune of two hundred thousand dollars in 
the short space of ten years, and I am morally certain that if I had 
been obliged to work for it I never should have been worth the one- 
half part of that many cents. 

Saturday. 1 happened once to be present when an old and ex- 
perienced bank cashier dropped the remark that he had known the 
rejection of a single note to sink the price of flour in one of our 
principal markets, simply because it compelled the offerer of the 
note to sacrifice his merchandize to save his credit. I treasured up 
the remark for future use, and some time since entered into a com- 
bination with a number of friends to depress the price of certain 
articles by refusing to the holders of them all kind of facilities, 
and pressing on them for the prompt discharge of their obligations. 
As the scheme was an extensive one, requiring a number of persons 
to carry it on, and profound secresy to bring it to a successful issue, 
it was several times in danger of miscarrying. But our power was 
so great, and the necessities of the merchants who held the articles 
were somehow so urgent, that we bought them all up pretty much 
at our own price. We have now only to increase our issues, and 
we shall be able to sell these articles at such rates as we may choose 
to ask. In that case my two hundred thousand dollars will become 
four hundred thousand. I prefer going on in this snug way to dashing 
out as Newcraft did. He always appeared to me to go ahead too fast. 

At a special meeting of our board, held to-day, Mr. O’Squeezem 
made a long speech, in which he dwelt at great Jength on some very 
plain truths, such, for example, as that gold and silver in the vaults 
of a bank are a dead weight to a bank, and of no use to the commu- 
nity—that there is continual risk of the metals being stolen—that 
memorandum checks are the real specie, &c., &c.; and finally 
wound up with a proposal to rid the bank of the gold and silver 
with which it was encumbered, by giving his own memorandum 
checks for it. 

O’Squeezem is all for self. Now, if thereis any one viceI do dis- 
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like, it is selfishness. I therefore opposed him most manfully ; but 
I had not spoken more than half an hour before another director 
proposed that each member of the board should have an equal 
share of the gold and silver. In this form there was something 
like fairness and justice in the proposal; and I withdrew my op- 
position, for the moment, that the cashier might give some neces- 
sary information. 

Cashier expressed his desire to do all in his power to favor the 
wishes of the board, but stated frankly that the adoption of the 
resolution in its present form would expose him to considerable in- 
convenience, and he doubted if all the gold and silver at present in 
the vaults of the banks, would be much of an object to the direc- 
tors, if equally divided among them. Mr. O’Squeezem remarked 
that the amount, when the annual return was made up, appeared to 
be considerable. Cashier said that appearances were frequently 
deceitful. ‘The sun appeared. to move around the earth, but every 
body knew that the earth moved around the sun. Things appear 
great or small according to the position in which they are placed. 
The gold and silver belonging to the bank appeared considerable, 
placed in a certain position, that is, in the accounts of the bank— 
placed in another position, that is to say, in the pockets of the 
directors, it would appear much less considerable. He hoped that 
whatever was done, the board would leave him enough gold and 
silver coin to pay postages. The tyrannic requisitions of the Go- 
vernment under which we live made this indispensable. The re- 
mark of the cashier in regard to postages almost decided me, and 
a few words I had with him apart, left me no longer in doubt as to 
the course I should pursue. I opposed the proposition in its modi- 
fied form with as much energy as I had resisted it in its original 
shape. A distinguished Senator from , would doubtless have 
displayed more ability in arguing for the propriety of having a 
metallic basis for our currency, but he could not have evinced more 
zeal. 

O’Squeezem sneeringly remarked “that Deacon Graball ought 
to be at his prayers—that he was becoming a convert to the ‘ Spe- 
cie Humbug’—a defender of the ‘Specie Circular,’ &c.”” These 
revilings affected me not. I look on all kinds of paper money ex- 
cept what is founded on a metallic basis as a DOWNRIGHT FRAUD On 
the community. Whether the basis is large or small, is not of much 
moment. Such is the excellent nature of paper credit, that a single 
dollar in metal may serve for any number of dollars in paper. 

Sunday. Brother McThwackem has gone to a watering place, 
partly to recruit his health, partly to look after some rail road, and 
other speculations in which he and I are jointly interested—and 
partly to try if he cannot be of some spiritual benefit to the poor, 
light-headed mortals who usually flock to these scenes of gaiety. 
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Through some strange mistake he left to fill his pulpit a stupid 
country parson, or I should rather say priest, for if his sermon did 
not savor of popery I know not what popery is. It was all works— 
works—works! Not one word about the precious doctrines of 
grace! I doubtif the man be not a Jesut in disguise, smuggled 
into the church by the hard-money men with intentions best known 
to themselves. His text was ** THov sHALT NoT sTEAL;”’ and, in 
the course of his remarks, he drew a strongly marked line between 
what he was pleased to call conventional and essential honesty. 
There were, he said, many practices which, though strictly com- 
patible with the former, were at utter variance with the latter. 
Taking advantage of men’s ignorance and necessities in driving a 
bargain, was, he said, just as bad in the eyes of reason and religion, 
as taking advantage of their physical weakness and robbing them 
on the high way. It was no matter whether this was done accord- 
ing to the forms of law or contrary thereunto. What was wrong 
in itself, mere human enactments could never make right. It was 
no matter whether this taking advantage of men’s ignorance and 
necessities was open and immediate, or covert and indirect, by a 
long string of contrivances, with a legislative charter at the end. 
If a man’s pocket was picked, it was much the same to him whether 
the thief did it with his naked hand and five fingers, or by means 
of machinery the handle of which was turned in the next street. 
If a multitude of men were thus treated, it only added to the enor- 
inity of the offence. 

I can truly say that I never listened to a more unedifying dis- 
course ; and the whole congregation were of the same opinion as 
myself,—at least, I know all my particular acquaintances were. I 
suspect that this parson or priest, or whatever he is, will have but 
few hearers this evening. At all events, I am determined that my 
pew shall be vacant. 

if I use the power which circumstances or my superior intelli- 
gence gives me to increase my wealth, I am only acting according 
to the dictates of nature. That is morally right which is con- 
formable to the law of the land. It is the law of the land which, 
in fact, determines what is right in a civil] sense, and therefore in a 
moral sense. If the law is wrong I am not in fault. I did not 
make the law. 

Went in the evening to hear Dr. Diddler, and heard a truly great 
and glorious discourse. It was all gospel and no law—all faith and 
no works. 

Monday. An old friend, whom I saw in the congregation last 
evening, but whom I had not met with for many years before, 
called on me this morning. I wished to draw him into conver- 
sation on the excellent discourse we had both been favored with 
hearing, but he rather avoided the subject, and from some of his 
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remarks I fear he is infected with the new-fangled notions of the 
day. The doctrines of legal righteousness are making strange 
havoc among professors. “'The five points’? have been rubbed at 
so long that they are actually worn down into five blunts. This 
brother’s mind seemed full of worldly matters. He reminded me 
that about twenty years ago when I was much embarrassed, he had 
not pressed for te payment of a debt of five thousand dollars I 
then owed him, but suffered the claim to lie over. With some little 
difficulty I recollected the fact, but I did not think it very christian- 
like in him to call it up at this Jate day. A favor ceases to be a 
favor if gratitude is required in payment. He said that he had met 
with many reverses since that time—an ample estate had been re- 
duced to nothing—and all the efforts he had made in the South and 
West to retrieve his fortunes had proved unsuccessful. Under- 
standing that I was possessed of boundless wealth—of a tract of 
three millions of acres of land, and six town plots, in the Western 
country, besides stocks and various other property in the East, he 
now ventured to hope I would discharge his claim—the interest he 
would give in if I would pay the principal. 

Such effrontery'I never before met with. ‘The debt is barred by 

the statute of limitations, and has been these thirteen or fourteen 
years. 
Mr. Downright said Jaw was not every thing—there was such a 
thing as equity. So there is, I admit, but I have had the misfortune 
to fail three times in the course of my life, and the aggregate of 
my old debts (if debts they can be called) is between two and three 
millions of dollars. It is utterly impossible for me to pay all, and 
nothing could be more clearly inequitable than for me to pay one 
of my creditors and not the others. 

Finding by further conversation that Downright was in great 
distress I gave him a check for fifty dollars, writing “charity” on 
one corner of it, as is my practice when I make donations, in 
order that I may keep my accounts square, and know exactly how 
much I give in each year for benevolent purposes. Downright re- 
fused to receive the check unless this word was erased; and so 
finding him both poor and proud, I took it back, leaving him to 
suffer the consequences of his folly. People ought to learn to 
conform to their circumstances. 

In regard to the three millions of acres of Western land, I must 
remark that they are not exactly mine, though they will, I hope, 
nay trust, be mine. It is Newcraft’s tract which he has transferred 
to me on certain conditions, and which Lam to restore to him in 
certain contingences, which I shall take good care shall never oc- 
cur. Newcraft thinks himself a man of business. And so he és, 
but others are men of business as well as he. 

Tuesday. Beset during the whole day by a crowd of vulgar 
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mechanics, to whom, during the late high prices, I had sold, or let 
on ground rent, some hundreds of lots in the city and the many 
new and important towns and villages that were then rising up 
around us on every side. ‘The company of this class of people is 
always disagreeable, but I had to endure it. Ona great number of 
these lots they have erected substantial buildings, but owing to the 
pressure of the times, (produced entirely by the doings of the Go- 
vernment,) these buildings rent at very reduced rates, and such of 
the lots as remain vacant will sell for but a small part of their ori- 
ginal cost. Made the best arrangement with these people that I 
could, both for themselves and for myself. I cannét enter into 
particulars. Itis enough to say that there isa fair prospect of my 
getting back one-half of my lots with good houses upon them, and 
the mechanics who built them will be rid of all incumbrances—for 
property is always an incumbrance to this kind of people. I fear, 
though, I shall have to sue some of them to get my just dues, and 
this will be very unpleasant and somewhat expensive. 

Was bored for a whole hour by that eccentric old mortal, Judge 
Johnson of West-Quoddy Head. He maintained that I and Snatch- 
penny and O’Squeezem, and the other directors of the great bank 
of Bubble-opolis, are conducting our affairs on false principles. He 
said that the proper business of a bank is granting facilities to mer- 
chants by discounting business paper, and that to this we ought to 
confine ourselves. He averred that a bank’s dealing in cotton was 
only a kind of wholesale pawnbroking. He said that the bank of 
West-Quoddy Head, of.which he is a director, never discounts any 
thing but business paper, and has in consequence not made one bad 
debt in twenty-five years. 

I cannot subscribe to such views. Banks, so far as my obser- 
vation goes, are not established by people who want to lend mo- 
ney, but by people who want to make money. We pay heavy sums 
to the State for our privileges, first in the shape of a bonus and 
next of an annual tax. And it is strange, indeed, if after this we 
are not to be allowed to use our privileges for our own exclusive 
benefit. But I must confess that I see a great deal of ignorance of 
the proper principles of modern civilized “ financiering” still pre- 
vailing even among those who ought to know better. When I see, 
as I must say I do pretty often, men enjoying the advantages of 
position, and the opportunities of knowledge, of bank directors, 
neglecting to ‘ take the gifts the Gods provide them,’ and clinging 
to the absurd antiquated notions which our glorious science has ex- 
ploded, and which those pestilent Loco-Foco destructives are try- 
ing to revive,—I can scarcely conceal my contempt for such igno- 
rance and stupidity. 

Wednesday. It seems as if my troubles werenever toend. To- 
day I was tormented by groups of old men, and old maids, and old 
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widows, and some young ones among them, to whom I had sold 
stocks when they were high. ‘ Stocks have fallen now, and these 
foolish people really seem to think I am to blame. I told them 
that the fall of stocks was altogether owing to the infamous Specie 
Circular, and the odious Sub-Treasury, and thus satisfied some of 
them. With the rest I did the best I could—that is, I bought back 
their stocks at such prices as I was able and willing to give. _Some 
of them said I was rather buying them back at such prices as they, 
from stress of circumstances, were forced to take. But what is 
this but the usual course of trade? All questions of price are 
questions of power—of power on the side of the seller to get as 
much as he can, and of power on the side of the buyer to give as 
little as he can. 

I was truly grieved at the conduct of many professing christians, 
both among the mechanics who visited me yesterday and the motley 
group that filled my office to-day. Downright infidels—very heathen 
—could hardly have displayed less resignation under reverses of 
fortune. There was one old father in particular, a man seventy-five 
years of age, and a member of the church from his youth, who 
seemed as if he would go frantic under his losses. He had, by my 
advice, sold his farm, in a neighbouring county, for five thousand 
dollars, and invested the proceeds in a stock, which was then the 
best in the market, being fifty per cent. above par. Through the 
vicissitudes of the times, (caused entirely by the abominable pro- 
ceedings of Government,) it is now fifty per cent. below par. The 
old man said he knew not how, with what was left, he should be 
able to support himself, his aged and bed-ridden wife, and three 
small grandchildren, who had, within the last six months, lost both 
father and mother. 

Thursday. Good news at last. The odious Specie Circular is 
repealed! I know not at which most to rejoice, whether at the 
Government’s being compelled to bow to the banks, or to the power 
now given to us to raise prices as high as we please. One joy is 
enough for one day, and the prospect of the rise of prices is quite 
sufficient of itself to make me forget all my past troubles. Now 
for the sale of the lots and houses that were transferred to me on 
Tuesday, and for the stocks I bought on Wednesday. And nowI 
shall be able to do something handsome with my three million acres 
of Western lands and my six town plots. I may as well call them 
mine, for I have so arranged matters that Newcraft can never get 
them from me. 

Of all means of advancing the wealth of a country there is none 
like banking. Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, are well 
enough in their place ; but they all sink into insignificance when coms 
pared with this modern mode of aequiring wealth—or rather of 
producing, for I will maintain that the two terms are synonymous, 
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By our banking operations, between 1834 and 1836, we gave value 
to many pieces of property which never had any value before, and 
which will never have any value again. The pine lands of Maine 
attest our power, as do also the cabbage gardens in the neighbour- 
hood of New York, and the lands ten feet under water in the new 
State of Arkansas. An able writer estimates all the landed property 
in the United States as having been worth four thousand millions 
of dollars in 1834, and six thousand millions in 1836.* By our 
banking operations we added half as much to the value of real es- 
tate in two years as all the industry of the country had been able 
to give to itin two hundred years. And if the Government had 
not interfered with its despotic and atrocious experiments, who 
knows but that we might, in two years more, have made the real 
estate of the country worth sirty thousand millions! 

Now this obstacle is happily removed, confidence will be restored, 
and we shall go on increasing in wealth. Some say this will be only 
in appearance. Let it be so. What is there that is truly real in 
this world of vanity and show? Every thing depends on our con- 
ceptions of things, and if a man can only fix it firmly in his fancy 
that he is worth six millions of dollars, he may enjoy just as much 
happiness as if he really possessed this amount of solid wealth. If 
he had the whole sum in silver dollars he could not eat them or 
drink them ; neither could he cat or drink what they could procure. 
A man’s personal wants are very few, and easily supplied; but 
most men have cravings to which it is not easy to set limits. And 
I will affirm that there is no way in which all men’s cravings, or 
even the cravings of any great number, can be satisfied, unless it be 
by banking, or some similar contrivance. It is, in the nature of 
things, absolutely impossible that all men, or that any great number 
of men, should be very rich; but by the rise of prices, produced 
by plentiful issues of paper money, a great many may be brought 
to believe that they are very rich, and thus enjoy as much satisfac- 
tion as if they really abounded in wealth. Happiness resides in the 
mind. Al! philosophers agree in this. 

Friday. Great jubilation ata meeting of our friends to-day; but 
Satan came among us in the guise of a Loco-Foco, and a more ap- 
propriate shape he could not have assumed. Loco-Foco said much 
about the importance of a fixed standard of value—that it would 
be as absurd to be always changing the size of the bushel, or the 
length of the yard stick, as to be always changing the value of the 
dollar, &c. Talked, also, much about justice, and equity, and ho- 
nesty, and all that sort of thing. The devil can, you know, quote 
scripture to serve his purpose. Told Loco that all he had said was 
very true in the abstract; but he was a mere theorist. I wasa 








"* Se» pages 105 and 149 of “Principles of Political Economy.” By H.C. Carey. 
Philadelphia, 1837. 
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practical man. Loco asked me if I knew the true meaning of the 
word “theory.” Told Loco that if I did not, my friend Doctor 
Diddler did. Loco asked what I meant by “a practical man.” He 
had never heard of Adam Smith or J. B. Say’s keeping a huckster- 
shop. Made no reply to Loco, but thought within myself that “a 
practical man” is one who has failed in business at least twice, and 
owes at least twice as much as he can ever pay. 

Changed the subject by telling Loco that the “ Specie Circular” 
was ‘‘a humbug.” Loco said modestly that perhaps the paper mo- 
ney system was “a humbug.” 

Here Dr. Diddler stepped in to my relief, in a manner which 
entitles him to my eternal gratitude. Without condescending to 
make a direct reply to Loco-Foco, he began : 


‘‘T am a humbug, We are humbugs, 
Thou art a humbug, Ye or you are humbugs, 
He, she, or it, is a humbug, They are humbugs. ” 


And in this way went through all the tenses, present, imperfect 
past, perfect past, plusquam-perfect past, future, and paulo-post fu- 
ture, and all the moods, indicative, imperative, subjunctive, and in- 
finitive. It is impossible for me to d» justice to Doctor Diddler’s 
performance on this occasion. His gesticulation was admirable, 
and his enunciation so varied that the conjugation of a verb was as 
pleasing to me as the best performed music I ever listened to. It 
even extorted a compliment from Loco-Foco, for he said Doctor 
Diddler must have been taking lessons from the editors of the 
Journal of 

Saturday. Well, this is most outrageous. The old Specie Cir- 
cular is repealed ; but here comes a new Specie Circular close on 
its heels. Our tyrannical Government is nt content with redeem- 
able paper, but will have it actually redeemed at stated periods! 
This is a downright farce. 

Redeemable paper, every one knows, is just as good as gold and 
silver. Having it redeemed is sinking bank notes to a level with 
the notes of private traders. The very means by which banks 
make their profits are by issuing a great many notes which, though 
always payable, are never paid. However, we have obtained one 

great and open triumph over our abominable Government, in the 
repeal of the old Specie Circular; and, as for the new, if we do 
not make that a dead letter my name is not Graball. Government 
is at Washington. The collectors are all along shore; and the re- 
ceivers all over the prairies. They are not as stupid as the Ad- 
ministration. They know where their own true interest lies. 

Sunday. Really the Church is as much in need of reform as the 
State. MeThwackem is still at the watering place, and his pulpit 
was supplied by, if possible, a more intolerable proser than we had 
last Sunday. His text was, “ Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 
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He said that to be idolaters men need not bow down before images 
of wood and stone. ‘There were false gods sti!] more to be dreaded 
—idols of the mind, for, whatever a man did in. heart regard as his 
Supreme Good was, in reality, the god he worshipped. At what 
shrine the great body of men of the present day paid their devo- 
tion, few could be at a loss to discover, Atno period in the world’s 
history had we stronger evidence of the truth, that “the love of 
money is the root of all evil.””. Hardly more ingenuity had been 
exerted in inventing machines for the multiplication of products, 
than in devising ways and means for abstracting wealth from toiling 
producers and honest proprietors. Operations of this kind ona 
small scale are, indeed, branded with the name of dishonesty ; but 
when they become extensive they are highly honorable. Nota few 
seem to be of the opinion of the old Highland chieftain who thought 
the only crime consisted in not taking enough. On the same prin- 
ciple that— 
“ One murder makes a villain; millions, a hero,” 


taking one dollar from one man is theft or robbery, taking a great 
many dollars from a great many men is only speculation. Such 
was the substance of this truly vapid discourse. 

In the evening went to hear Dr. Diddler, and was comforted and 
edified as usual. 


SONNET. 





TO A YOUNG LADY NAMED VIRGINIA. 


Thou bearest, maiden, a thrice honored name, 
Linked with remembrances to sway the heart— 
Of the stern Roman, with uplifted dart 

Shedding his daughter’s blood, to shield her fame— 

Of Her, among her sex, the Blessed One,— 

Of Raleigh's homage to the vestal queen, 
Forever stamped on the fair land between 

The broad Potomac, and the setting sun, 

Mother of patriots, nurse of manly thought ! 
Then be this lesson graved upon thy mind— 
That she who wears a name so closely joined 

With spotless purity, so richly fraught 

With noblest promptings, ever should display 

Aims high as Heaven, and virtues clear as day. 


B. F. B. 
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Postscript, 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE DEMOCRATIC REVIEW. 


Throughout the progress of the Second volume of the Demo- 
cratic Review, completed by the publication of the eighth, or July, 
number, it is gratifying to announce, that the same liberal amount 
of public encouragement, with which the work was commenced, 
has been steadily continued. Since the completion of the First 
volume in March, to the date of the present publication, twelve 
hundred and fourteen names have been added to the subscription 
list of the Review, all of whom, with the exception of about one 
hundred and thirty obtained by agents, have been voluntary acces- 
sions. ‘This encouragement, felt to be doubly valuable in the uni- 
versal commercial embarrassment which has prevailed, abundantly 
proves the necessity of such a work ; and, apart from any consid- 
erations arising from the manner in which it has been conducted, 
constitutes a homage to the principles which this journal has been 
established to advocate, from which their friends and professors 
will be glad to recognise a strength and prevalence of attachment 
to them, of the happiest augury for their continuance and advance- 
ment. 

The incipient difficulties attending the establishment and early 
progress of an undertaking, so important and extensive, have still, 
in some measure, prevented that full and vigorous efliciency in all 
the departments of such a work, which its secure establishment— 
now becoming more and more a matter of certainty—will soon 
enable the editors to effect. On this subject, however, in a general 
sense, they have found such a liberal appreciation on the part of 
the public, of what they have done, that they should not deem any 
recurrence to it here necessary, were it not proper to announce 
in this place, one alteration in the plan of the work, as detailed in 
the prospectus, which its progress so far has demonstrated to be 
necessary. 

That plan, it will be recollected, contemplated the devotion of 
a considerable portion of each number to such a chronicle of fo- 
reign and domestic events, and statistical facts, as would form, 


in a separate volume, a general register of occurrences for the 
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year. The first attempt to realize such a plan demonstrated its 
impossibility, within the limits necessarily prescribed to them, and 
satisfied the editors, that to give any thing approaching to a satisfac- 
tory summary of general events, and executed in a suitable manner, 
would so much abridge the space requisite for the more important 
and peculiar functions of this journal, that even the attempt, in an 
extended sense, was given up, and a series of connected narratives 
of important transactions, each complete in itself, was resolved 
to be substituted in its stead. Of these historical narratives 
the Retrospective View of European Politics, and of the South 
American States, the History of the Extra Session of Congress, 
and of the Canadian Revolution, have already appeared, and the 
manner in which these papers has been received, has satisfied the 
editors that in the care and expense employed in their prepara- 
tion, they have much better consulted the public taste than by 
giving, from month to month what, at the best, would be but an im- 
perfect and defective array of isolated events selected from the 
newspapers, and in such a form of little or no permanent value. It 
is proposed to continue this plan throughout the year, by completing 
the History of the Twenty-fifth Congress, after the conclusion of 
its respective sessions, and by giving, from time to time, narratives 
similar to those already published, of several other important trans- 
actions, at home andabroad. In other respects, and at a greatly in- 


creased expense, the publishers have exceeded the proposals of the 


‘ 


Prospectus, as well in giving a much greater quantity of original mat- 


ter thanat first contemplated, as in the commencement of a biographic 
gallery continued with each number, and accompanied by the novel 
and expensive illustrations of etchings from the life, of the subject 
of each memoir. 

Whether the importance of carrying out the original project of a 
complete Historical Register, would not justify an extension of the 
plan of this work, so as to combine the Monthly Review and Maga- 
zine with a publication at more frequent intervals, exclusively de- 
voted to the preservation of historical facts, and to notices of litera- 
ture and politics, of themselves interesting and important, but ne- 
cessarily excluded from the more limited scope of a monthly peri- 
odical, is a question, respecting which the publishers have not yet 
the means of forming an accurate opinion, but which is sufficiently 
important to merit their attention,—when, if it should be found prac- 


ticable or desirable, it will be properly announced. 
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